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It-was a swell response our readers at the Carnegie 


. Rally Was Wonderful... Now for the Followup 


Hall rally gave to the plea for money to complete our 


$64,000 Fund Appeal. As a result, we came within $10,000 
of the figure needed. 

But, alas, in the three work days since the rally, we received 
less than. $500. We can't hold on at this rate, and we can’t let go, 
because the money is very badly needed. 

May we suggest to our readers and reader groups everywhere 
to follow the example of the Allerton area in the Bronx. Our read- 
ers there raised $200 for the Fund at a party Saturday night, and 
tell us more will be coming. | 

Such action by just a couple of dozen of our many score reader 
groups around town would put us over. This, and the generous 
response of a few hundred individuals. 

Make yourself one of these, and get after others who need 
just a little push. Let's draw the curtain soon on another success- 
ful fund campaign! 

Received yesterday 
Total to date 
Still to go 


Send your contributions to P.O. Box 136, Cooper Station, 
New York City 3, N.Y.; or bring to 35 E. 12 St., 8th floor. 


Sandhogs Fight. 
~ Flood in Tube 


By ROOSEVELT WARD, JR. 

“The river is pouring in” was the cry of sandhog Edward 
Kelly early yesterday morning when water from the Hudson 
River started flooding the new third tube of the Lincoln 


—_— 


ens ~ Five other sandhogs at work on 
ngry a ate the land tunnel at 38th St. and 


which would seal off the swirling 
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WHITE HOUSE SAYS: 


oe 


Bulganin Offers” 


Peace ideas in 


a | 


under construction. | 


12th Ave., rushed to close tne door: 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 25.—President Eisenhower today received from Soviet Pre- | 


) In House: Over water but it would not budge. The| Mier Nikolai Bulganin what the White House described as a “friendly letter” putting 


1 ° r ‘Be the men were forced to swim to 
Brink’ Policy = |“ 
y | “The water was three feet high 
: ar . when we reached the safety door,’ 
WASHINGTON, Jan. 25.—The} Frank Fields, one of the three 
“brink of war” statement of Sec-| men said. “Within three seconds it 
retary of State John Foster Dulles! was up another foot. We knew we 
was the subject of sharp debate in had to shut the door, bul when the 


the House today, with Democrats water hit four feet, we got out of 
criticizing the statement and Re- there. 


publicans answering that Dem- After the water had flooded 
ocrats were responsible for the| the independent section of the 
Korean War. tunnel which will meet the main 
Rep. Alvin M. Bentley (R-Mich)| section of the new Lincoln tube 
touched off the “brink of war” de-| being constructed fromthe Jer- 
~ bate by asking whether the Dem-! S€Y side of the Hudson, val ores 
ocrats “had sense enough to recog- Campbell, diver, was called in to 
nize the brink in 1950” before| $9 down the 85-foot shaft under; 
Korea. water and attempt to close the 
“From the record,” he said, “it door and prevent further damage 
would appear they did not.” ont the tube and the possible under- 
: mining of the street above ground. | 

Rep. Byron G. Rogers (D-Col) Reporters, engineers, Port Au- 
rose to ask Bentley if he was fa- thority officials and workmen all 
miliar with Dulles’ statement in day awaited reports from Camp- 
1939 that there would be no a.) bell on his progress. Campbell 
ee cnscoie es "©-) sent word up through an_ inter- 
plied that Dulles was speaking On! oommunication system that . the 


the basis of information provided door was blocked by debris and: 


by the State Department. a rubber tube. and asked for | 

House Democratic leader John! hack saw to tev to clear it. | 
W. McCormack (Mass) joined the A saw was lowered down the! 
fray when Rep. Hugh Scott (R-Pa)| shaft and 15 minutes later Campb-| 


complained Congress was not kept bell arose to a platform 15 Finest 
informed in advance about the | 


c Vi above water which shuts from in-! 
1950 Korean crisis. side and said the door was cleared 
McCormack said leaders of both! but would not close by hand. | 
arties discussed the crisis at a} Containers of coffee were low-' 
Vhite House meeting. | (Continued on Page 8) 


By LESTER RODNEY 


CORTINA D’AMPEZZO, Italy (By Mail).--Paris to Milan is 
13 hours by train. While I am not one to run down the progress 
of modern transportation, let me confess to finding it pleasurable 
to ride on a train pulled by a steam engine, chugging and hooting 
up hills and spending a little while at stations. For me it is much. 
more pleasurable than the streamliners which whip by towns too 
fast to see anything, emitting a snarling electric whine instead of 
the good old “choo choo.” 

It would take the worst kind of snob not to start talking to 
fellow travellers in. an eight-seat coach on a third class car, in 
which you all sit together facing each other across a narrow aisle. 
The other seven were invariably astounded to see an American 
travelling third class, poin in the discussion it evoked I am cer- 
tain one woman was. explaining triumphantly that it just proves 
that Americans are not only rich but stingy. However, with the aid 
of a few catch words of French I started to pick up, paper and 

cil and pantomiming, we had our discussions, on a very low level. 
riendship to me warmed up appreciably when they learned I 
was from a newspaper of the American workers, and the very word 
“pax” made all the difference. Once the ice was broken and I 
turned out to a friendly, the pace of intimacy was much quicker 
an im any U.S. train I’ve ever travelled. I wound up showing 
pictures of my children, seeing pictures of French children, and 
winning applause with a pantomimed comparison- of English and 
ae. (Continued on Page 7) 
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water rose to.a five-feet level and| forth “certain ideas . . . in the interest of promoting world peace.” The letter was de- 


livered personally to the President 
by Soviet Ambassador Georgi N. 
Zarubin in a five-minute audience 
at the White House. 

Shortly afterward, White House 
press secretary James C. Hageriy 
issued this statement: : 

“Intermittently since the Geneva 
conference, the President and 
Premier Bulganin have been ex- 
changing correspondence. 

“The Soviet Ambassador this 
morning brought in a friendly let- 
ter containing certain ideas which 
the. Premier asked the President to 
study turther in the interests of 
promoting world peace.” 
STASSEN HEARD 

Meanwhile the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration today reiterated its re- 
fusal to agree that the U. S. would 
not be the, first to use nuclear 
weapons in war. 

Harold Stassen, special assistant 
to the President tor Disarmament, 
said that the Administration “will 
not accept this proposal.” 

Stassen defended further auclear 
testing, despite the abhorrence ex- 
pressed throughout the world. 

“Nuclear weapons. constitute a 
major part” of the “defensive 
strength® of the U. S., he declared. 
“Weapon tests are essential te 


: © | | _|keep abreast of new developments.” 
ur Oo e i | 11KY or He asserted that the U. S. would 
| . never uSe “atomic weapons for any 


otlLer weapon’ in any other way 
“except to defeat aggression. 


| | gg ® “4 When asked by Sen. Hubert 
Vhen = ask xy Sen. FE 

‘ : = | esting Ouse tri e Humphrey (D-Minn), chairman of 

Cortina, End of theLline | 


a special Senate subcommittee on 


' ., disarmament, who would detine 
The New York AFL Central Trades & Labor Council “sgereiaiia,” ARR | cite that 
° ¥ ’ - 2 ay . > " « ‘ , 
and the City CIO Council yesterday called on every union | the U.S. would. Humphrev Ssug- 
to get started “immediately” with their Westinghouse strik- | gested that this would be “unilat- 
ers’ aid program so that “substan- 5 : | eral action. i 
tial amounts of money may be? oy 2s eee oe, renpective:| “yy ee 
; " 1... \ly, outlined the strike aid program! je asked Stassen if there was 
available” to the 55,000 workers’ nee € asked otassen Wl bye 
hy Feb. 1} worked out at the Joint Executive any definition of “aggression. 


The ‘City AFL and CIO also on ne meeting Monday, and asked | Stassen said there was not, except 


for “full and wholehearted coop- that “evervone knows when it takes 
nounced that the building of Dis-' eration.” P- that everyone 


, rlace.” 7 
trict 65, Retail, Wholesale & Dept. The program seeks: l Stassen had apparently been 
Store Union, at 13 Astor Place, is; “J. To raise $1,000,000 for the’ elected by the Administration to 


to be the central depot for food | Westinghouse strikers in the next dissipate the disgust generated by 

collections for thé 10,000 Wi est- thirty days, or about $1 per mem- {he White House’s refusal to take 

inghouse strikers in the area. ber for the New York organized a positive attitude toward the 
In Pittsburgh, IUE president |labor. . |Pope’s Christmas message. 

James Carey accused Westing-| “2. To request each and every; At the conclusion of his speech, 

house president G. A. Price of;local union to make an immediate Stassen quoted the Pope’s words 

making optimistic . statements treasury contribution. ‘about the devastation that would 

about the “progress” ‘of secret ne-| “3. To ask every shop steward follow another war. 

gotiations that were not only and busmess agent to circulate | He did not, however, ‘quote or 

“meaniniess” but also “harmful contribution lists in every shop in refer in any way to the Popes 

and dangerous unless they are ocn- Our area, plea for the abolition of nuclear 

firmed at the bargaining table.” “4. To collect food for the strik-; weapons and the cessation of nu- 
In a letter “to all organized la-/ing Westinghouse workers and to clear weapons’ testing. 

bor,” James C. Quinn and Morris ‘esa the building of District 65,' Stassen - warned against the 


lushewitz, secretary-treasurer of (Continued. en Page 8) (Continued on Page 2) 
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ZHUKOV REAFFIRMS SOVIET 
DESIRE FOR WORLD PEACE 


MOSCOW, Jan. 25.—Marshal Georgi Zhukov, the Soviet de- 
fense minisier, reafirmed today the Soviet Union’s desire for 
friendly and peaceful relations’ with other countries. 


r™ 2 


In a speech to the Moscow Military Region: Communist Party 
Congress, Zhukov pointed out that the Soviet arms budget has 
been cut and this country has discharged 640,000 soldiers recently. 

This, he said, “demonstrates the desire of our people to live 
in peace and friendship with all countries, regardless of their social 
and state structure.” | | : 


EGYPT ACCEPTS UN PLAN 
FOR DEMILITARIZED ZONE 


JERUSALEM, Jan. 25.—Egypt has agreed to withdraw 
troops from the El Auja “demilitarized zone” and allow the 
United Nations to mark its borders in* hopes of reducing, 


tension in the area, it was announc- 


ed, today. 
(Continued from Page 1) 


cae" 


Local spokesmen for the UN! 
said the agreement was a result of 
UN Secretary General Dag Ham- 


a ‘marskjold’s recent visit to Cairo. | 
iments of the peopre as, ae 3! 
ae oT logical ela | The UN announcement said 
siete ie. gamma aa ' (Egypt believes all of its troops at 
gas: eiodewil thet there ready have been withdrawn from 
e acknowledg at there. 5 sie 
hoc ben Mieeech diandion of the El Auja, but has promised to elimi-, 
‘ake e Bian co i halti * tests nate any “minor encroachments 
idea of suspending or halting te ; that may remain. 
of nuclear weapons.” He retusec a+ 
to accept this proposal, declaring | e SnpegneraKn 


said — the, 


‘French 


CP Asks for 


A Socialist Premier 


PARIS, Jan. 25.—The French Communist Party formally asked President Rene Coty 
today to designate a Socialist as France's 22nd -post-war Premier. Communist Party sec- 
retary Jacques Duclos conferred with Coty at Elysee Palace and made it virtually certain 


Norse, Soviet Workers | 
Agree to News Contact 


The Labor Party of Norway and the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union have agreed to establish contact between 
the workers’ press of both countries following negotiations 


conducted between Labor Party 
chairman Envar Gerhardsen and 
Communist Party secretary Nikita 
Khrushchev. 

In his capacity as Premier of 
Norway, Gerhardsen negotiated 
trade and friendship agreements 
between the Soviet and Norwegian 
governments last November. But 


the Communist deputies would 
help vote in Socialist Guy Mollett. 
Duclos said upon leaving the 
Elysee Palace: | 
“I have told the President that 
our electoral victory has entitled us . 
to demand the premiership. But 


of the Norwegian party paper, 
Arbeiterbladet. 


Khruschev then replied as fol- 
lows in a Jetter to Gerhardsen: 

| “J have received your letter of 
\Dec. 3, 1955, concerning the es- 
tablishment of contacts between 


‘also during that visit Gerhardsen 


the CPSU and the Norwegian La- 


that the nuclear tests were only: Withdrawal of troops and marking} 
the “symptoms” and that the “eyi]? of the border probably will be com- 


| 


discussed with Khrushchev and 


bor Party. From your letter it ap- 
other Communist Party leaders the S P 


pears that at present the necessary 


was the “arms competition, rooted | Pleted within a week. 


in turn in international tensions.” 
Stassen’s _ presentation before Orsom Welles 
the subcommittee included: : : 
"o a In ‘The Stranger’ 
naissance” plan is the only possible On TV Next Week 


e The President’s “aerial recon- | 
beginning for arms discussions. | 

© The Eisenhower Administra-| 
tion continues its “reservation— 
more popularly known as reneging 
—on all previous proposals and 
tentative agreements made in the 
UN disarmament discussions prior 1g 
to the President’s aerial plan. _p.m., in addition to 5 p.m. matinees 

© Inspection of nuclear stock- 0" Saturday and Sunday. 


Orson Welles will be starred 
on WOR-TV’s “Million Dollar 
Movie” starting Monday, Jan. 30, 
in the suspense-packed drama, 
“The Stranger.” The film will be 
presented nightly at 7:30 and 10 


{ 


piles has become impossible. | 

Stassen was asked what the pur- 
pose of aerial inspection was if, as Wall Street firms. 
he said, nuclear weapons in a stock-| 
pile could not even be detected tired), vice-president and director 
from the ground. He answered of the Shell Oil Ca, heads the 
that when they got moving they task force on designing methods 
eould be detected. for aerial inspection. : 


by representatives of the biggest, 


Humphrey asked him on five’ 


dent’s aerial plan differed from ican Machine & Foundry Ce., 
the aerial inspection proposals of-| heads the task force on inspec- 
fered by the U.S. in the UN in tion .and reperting metheds for 
1946 and 1952. Stassen talked Army and ground units. 

around that, since his purpose is, Benjamin Fairless, formerly 
to claim aerial inspection as an chairman of the U-.S.-Steel Corp., 
tisenhower “first,” as it is Hump- heads the task force for the steel 
hrey’s intention to claim that it or-, industry. 

ginated under Truman. | Walter L. Cisler, president of 


Humphrey suggested it would the Detroit Edison Co., heads the 


be to the self-interest of the U.S. task force on inspection and re- 
not to begin disarmament with porting methods for power and 
nuclear weapons, in which we al- for industry in’ general. 

legedly have an advantage, but} Humphrey announced that the 
with conventional weapons and appearances of Secretary of State 
manpower, in which the Soviets John Foster Dulles and Defense 
allegedly have an advantage. Secretary Charles E. Wilson, 
Stassen thought the Eisenhower | scheduled for tomorrow and Fri- 
plan was a “gateway,” a “new be- day, have been put over for early 


e . >> 
ginning. in February. 


Sen. Stuart Symington (D-Mo), In an opening statement Hum- 
suggested we could raises livin 


standards in this country if. we 
cut down on conventional arms 
and concentrated on the allegedly counsel as we proceed.” 
less -expensive nuclear and missile 


“citizens of this country will give 


& phrey expressed the hape that the, 


possibility of extending contacts 
between the two parties—the Nor- 
wegian Labor Party and the Soviet 
Communist Party. 

They took up a_ possible ex- 
change of delegations * between 
both parties, between the trade 
unions of both countries and_be- 
tween the vouth leagues of Nor- 
way and the USSR. 


On Gerhardsen’s return to Oslo. 


he took up these matters with the 
leaders of the Labor Party. Then 
on Dec. 3 he wrote to Khrushchev 
and said that the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Labor Party had 
taken up the proposals made dur- 
ing the Gerhardsen - Khrushchev 


Gen. James H. Doolittle (re- Meeting. However, they did not 


find it possible, Gerhardsen wrote, 
to agree to the entire proposal, but 
agreed for the time being to con- 


fine themselves to the exchange of 


Lt. Gen. Walter B. Smith (re-; Workers press representatives of| people on the Norwegian delega- 
separate occasions how the Presi- tired), vice-chairman of the Amer-; | 


both countries. 
Gerhardsen’s letter to Khrush- 


chev appeared in the central organ) 


Bill to Require 
Vision Tests for 


Drivers Over 15 
ALBANY, N. Y., Jan. 25.—A 


Democratie Administration bill re- 
quiring periodic vision tests for 
drivers over the age of 45 was 
introduced in the legislature today. 

The measure sponsored by Sen. 
James J. Crisona of Queens and 
Assemblyman Leonard Farbstein of 
Manhattan was outlined by Gov. 
Averell Harriman in his message 
on highway safety. 

Wnder the proposal, the Com- 
missioner of Motor Vehicles would 
be authorized to require eye tests 
for any person over 45 before is- 


us the benefit of their advice and! suing a new license or renewing fore the fall of Dienbienphu. 
lan. existing permit. | 


- 


preparations for the establishment 
of somewhat closer contact be- 
tween our two parties have not yet| 
‘been achieved. __ 

“We accept with pleasure your 
‘proposal on exchanging labor press 
‘delegations of our two countries, 
‘and we can assure you that such 
‘an exchange will contribute to 
greater mutual understanding be- 
tween the Soviet and Norwegian 
peoples. 


“We are convinced that in the 
not distant future, when the neces- 
sary preparations have been made, 
other forms of contact and rela- 
tionships between our parties will 


be found. 


“We agree to‘the conditions you 
proposed on the exchange of labor 
press delegations, and request that 
yeu inform us of the number of 


-- “"' DUCLOS 


the attitude of some leftist parties 
make this difficult. In the name of 
our party, I have asked the Presi- 
dent to designate a Socialist.” 


Coty asked by newsmen’ when 
he would name Edgar Faure’s suc- 
cessor, said: 

“I can give you no precise indi- 
cation yet on this point. You know 
that I am going to hold consulta-, 
tions with various party chairmen, 
These will be serious talks and no 


advance time limit can be set. Only 
after ‘today’s talks will I perhaps 
be able to determine the mement 
when I will designate tlie premier.” 


‘tion and the dates when they will 
‘arrive in the USSR.” 


+e, —- ee eee 


Arab-Asia Bloc in New 
Plea to UN on Algeria 


| UNITED NATIONS, N. Y., Jan. 25.—-The Arab-Asian- 
African group in UN called today on France to end “un- 
necessary bloodshed and human suffering’ in Algeria. - 
| Nineteen countries of the 23-na- : Re ae poe, 

_tion bloc discussed the Algerian sit-| Hadj had appealed to Secretary- 
uation for. almost an hour and a|}General Dag Hammarskjold early 
half. The group had before it a|this month to circulate as a Secur- 
letter from Messali Hadj, a leader|ity Council document his letter 
of the Algerian nationalist move-|dealing with Algeria. 


‘ment, warning that France is creat-| He quoted two French newspa- 
in Algeria. . Where it has, mowe[ Eo LEcho DAlger sad Tiley 
troops than it had in Indochina be- D Oran, to the effect that 13,456 

Algeiran civilians had been “mas- 


sacred since last November. 


| Informed sources said Messali 


weapons. 
WALL STREET MEN 

Stassen disclosed that some of 
the task forces which he has set 
up for special studies are headed 


Metro Fights 
The Bistro 


PARIS, Jan. 25.—The govern- racist violence. 
ment has erected a huge model of| 


' 


court sentence which prevented | 


-e€st metro (subway) station as a!mediately ertd Davis’ term of | 
warning to Frenchmen who drink| “house arrest.” For Davis, who has 
too much wine. 
The liver has flashing ‘lights| tence, was given the extra 60 days. 
which ask: “Is this yours?” ‘for. protecting southern Negroes 
Other exhibits are diagrams of a from possible murderous reprisals 
brain affected by alcoholic menin-|for being exposed as members of 
gitis, an esophaus affected by can- the Communist Party. He pre- 
cer, and the remains of the diges-| ferred risking an additional sen- 
tive system of a Frenchman who ‘tence to beceming.a finger-man fer | 
averaged more than six pints of} murderers. 
wine a day. 


ably to head for the nearest bistre,! Marsh, i: whose court Davis had, 


more flashing lights ask: “Are you come from federal prison to be a 
sure you are sober?” 


DAVIS IN 1953 WARNED OF MURDERS IN THE SOUTH 


The 1953 60-day contempt-of-; course of Davis’ testimony, govern-; judge and Davis on the subject: 


ment attorney Edward C. Boyle 


‘Benjamin J. Davis from attending} asked Davis to name members: of; pect me to name members of the 
'the 32nd Anniversary of the Daily | the Communist Party’s Negro Com-, NAACP in the South who might be 
| Worker is not only vindictive, it re-| mission. Davis said, after Judge murdered because they are fight- 
‘sulted from an indifference te Marsh ordered him to answer, that ing for the rights of the people to 
‘he could recall some of the mem-; vote down there. 
If for no other reason than that! bers’ names but that to name them’ 
a human liver, swollen grotesque-' history has vindicated Davis, the! would be “signing their death war-' cede for a minute that they would 
- Jy with cirrhosis, in this city's larg-, Department of Justice should im-' rants” since some of them lived in! be murdered. 


the South. 
He cited the bomb-assassination 


\served a five-year Smith Act sen-|of Mr. and Mrs. Harry T. Moore! Your Honor, that there have been 


in Mims, Fla., on Christmas night, 
1951, because of their activities as 


‘members of the National Associa-| 


tion for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People, and the pattern of 
lynch terror that had preceded it 
for 300 years. 

~ Judge Marsh dismissed Davis: 


The choice was given Davis by;objections as “a matter of suspi-| ‘After more of this type of debate 
As the traveler tums away, prob- Pittsburgh Federal Judge Rabe F.'cion and conjecture, not worthy of! Davis made his final plea for with- 


influencing a court of law.” 
But let's listen in on the debate 


thought whatsoever of defiance of 
this court, that as Jeng as I live 
. as ‘ong as there is breath in 
my body, I shall uphold the high- 
est traditions of the American 
working class, the American people 
and of my own people, and I shall 
fight with all my strength 
(against) . ... stool-pigeons and in- 
formers. . . . This will be some- 
thing that I will hate and despise 
I will always continue my 
struggle against it.” - : 

Davis warned in 1953 against 
the murders which shocked the 
world in 1955. The judge ignored 
the plight of Negroes and democ- 
racy. The Justice Department is 
“punishing” -Davis for his warning. 
Neither the judge nor the Depart- 
ment of Justice has been able to do 
anything about the murders of Ne- . 
groes in Mississippi. And Negroes- 
(WERE murdered for NAACP 


' DAVIS: ... You would not ex- 


JUDGE MARSH: I dont con- 


| DAVIS: Well, they (the Moores) 
‘were murdered, and I assure you,|. . . 
5,000 such murders in this coun- 
«, ae 

JUDGE MARSH: Well, I would 
just as certainly deny this, Mr. 
Davis, because I have no proof of 
that. I wouldn’t concede that for 
'a minute, that such a thing could 
happen in this couniry. 


\drawal of the contempt citation, 
declaring, in part: : 


witness in a Smith Act trial. In the'from the court record between the} “... 1 can only say, without any membership and wanting to vote. 


High Court Delays 
Hearing on Calif. 
Smith Act Appeal 
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5 Governors Parley 


Softens 


Call for ‘Nullification’ 


__ RICHMOND, Va., Jan. 25.—-The Dixiecrat drive for “nullification” or “interposi- 
tion’ was slowed rather than advanced by the meeting of five Governors which closed 


here last night. Of the five, it was learned today, 
stood out for a nullification clause <y % 
in the joint statement issued to the 


SAN FRANCISCO, Jan. 25—The Supreme Court has 


° ° | 
put over oral arguments in the California Smith Act case 
until its October term, defense attorneys were notified this 
week. Se Se 
The High Court agreed to re- 

view the case last October and it 
was expected that arguments: 
would be heard and a decision 
rendered before the court adjourn- 
ed in June for its summer recess. 

The postponement apparently 
was prompted by the court's desire 
to hear arguments in this case at 
the same time as two other appeals 
are argued. The others are the 


. © {|| wash—like a-dog baying at the 


press following the meeting. 

The statement itself was an am- 
biguous and cautious document 
meant to satisfy both the die-hard 
Dixiecrats and supporters of con- 
stitutional law. It proposed that 
states adopt “a resolution of inter- 
position or protest in appropriate 
language’ against encroachments § 


co 
In Montgomery, Ala., Gov. 


James E. Folsom described the 
nullification idea today as “hog- 


moon and claiming it was treed.” 
Folsom deciined to say whe- 


Western Pennsylvanian Smith Act’ 
case, involving Steve Nelson and 
four associates, and the Oleta 

Mrs. Yates, one of the 14 Cali- 
fornia Smith Act defendants, was 
judged guilty of contempt of court 
when she testified in her own be- 
half and refused to turn informer 
at the imsistence of the prosecu- 
tion. 

The California Emergency De- 
fense Committee, which is conduct- 
ing a campaign for funds to finance 
the Smith Act. defense, said 
promptly that the Supreme Court’s 
postponement of its hearing in 
no way lessens the urgency of the 
defense campaign. 


“The needs for funds is as 


OLETA YATES 


as ever, Walter J. Stack, North- 
ern California CEDR secretary, 
said: “The staggering legal costs 
of the appeal remain unchanged; 
and postponement of the hearing 
gives us an ever wider opportun- 


ity to acquaint the public with 
the facts.” 


Crash of 3 Freight Trains 
Kills Conductor in Indiana 


WEISBURG, Ind., Jan. 25.— 
Three New York Central railroad 
freight trains were involved in an 


‘Secrecy’ Yarn 
Flops at Trial 
NEW HAVEN, Conn., Jan. 25. 
—Efforts of the Department of Jus- 
tice to prove that the Smith Act 
defendants ou trial here engaged 
in secretive practices backfired 
through one of their own witnesses 
today. oO . 
John Ingersoll, a Stamford com- | Kefauver’s 


positor, briefly took the stand tc’ Name Entered im 
identitfy Alfred Marder with 
whom -he worked in 1952-53 and 
whom he knew by an assumed 
name and later by his real name. , 


While being questioned by U.S. 
Attorney Simon Cohen, Ingersoll 
said Marder had openly declared 
he was a Communist to al! night J Yi ye 
shift workers at the City News Z@& . g | 
Printing Co. in Stamtord and ex- | 
plained that he had to change his 
name for a time in order to escape 


great: 


accident in a snowstrom on slip-| 
pery rails today, killing one crew! 


member and injuring at least two 
others. 


The body of a conductor, iden- 
tified as E. R. Zeigler, 37, Cincin- 
nati, was found four hours after 
the accident crushed in the over- 
turned locomotive of one of the 
trains. 

The accident happened on a) 
\step grade when a_ westbound 
{train backed down to try again 
after failing to get up the hill on 
slick tracks. , 

The train backed into another 
train headed in the same direction. 


FBI harassment. Marder was at Yj, 


| 


that time the night shift chairman 
and remained in that position until 
he quit the shop a year later. - 

A touch of levity was introduced 
after a used car dealer from Stam- 
ford identified Robert C. Ekins. 
who under another name had sold 
him a car for $50. On cross-exam-. 
ination attorney Paul Jamieson’ 
asked one question, “Do you still 
have that car?” 


Defense attorney Arthur O'Keefe, 
Jr., asked a Providence, R. I., em- 
ployer who had hired Jack Gold- 
ring under a different name if he 
would be surprised to learn that 
another Connecticut resident, Mark 
Twain, was really the assumed 
name of Samuel Clemens. The wit- 


ness acknowledged that he knew 
that.. 


The prosecution brought in its 
‘ninth “important” witness, Anto-| 
nio Pires of Hartford who fingered 
a number of progressives and. trade 
unienists .in the Harttord-New 
Britain area. 


| 
| 


| 


KEFAUVER 


CONCORD,’N. H., Jan. 25.— 
Sen. Estes Kefauver (D-Tenn) was 
entered formally today in New. 
Hampshire's primary March 3. | 

President ienilamess's name 
was entered last week on the Re- 
publican ballot. | 

Thomas J. McIntyre, an attorney : 
of Laconia, N. H.,; filed petitions | 
placing Kefauver’s name in the, 
Democratic primary. 

Ketauver was expected to. give 
his approval within a few davs. 

A group of New Hampshire sup-) 
porters of Adlai E. ‘Stevenson has_ 
called a meeting for Sunday. 


: 


| 


| 


upon state sovereignty, that Con- 


‘ment would fail and negatively 


‘school building bill was snagged 


a Rules committee debate. 


lallowing unlimited 


ther he would sign the resolu- © 


es = | tion adopted by his legislature, 


veto it or allow it to pass with- 


{| out his signature. 


oe 


ad 


> n- Hear Rev. Hill 
gress act “within the limits of its! 
Constitutional authority” to pre-| Teday on Aid te 


vent such encroachment, and that}. 
Foreignborn 


t 
states “utilize . . . appropriate legal, 
measures’ to protect themselves WASHINGTON, Jan. 25.—The 
Rev. Charles A. Hill, pastor of the 


against: enforcement of anti-segre- 
gation laws and court rulings. ° | 
Gov. Luther Hodges of North! Hartford Avenue A. M. E. Church, 
Carolina, attended the meeting as| Detroit, will testify before the 
an observer, and did not join the Subversive Activities Control Board 
others in signing the statement. 
The statement was a comedown'| 
from the fiery racist statements| here. 
which have characterized recent at-| Rev. Hill will appear as a wit- 
tacks on the Supreme Court’s anti-;ness in behalf of the American 
segregation rulings. The fact that|Committee for Protection of For- 


only Gov. Griffin supported the eign Born, which is defending it-) 


full position first adopted by Mis-|self against a Justice Department 
sissippi's Sen. James O. Eastland) petition to the SACB that it regis- 
was viewed here as a result ot/ter as a “Communist-front” organi- 
anti-Dixiecrat pressures that have zation. 


built up since the Virginia refer-’ The Rev. Hill has been a spon- 


“ae *s ° . > 
lendum authorizing steps to finance sor of the American committee’s: 


segregated private schools. work for many years. 


Gov. J. P. Coleman of Missis-, Hl’s testi- 
sand, tt en lene eles, | Following the Rev. Hill's testi 


ly oppesed an outright sta 
calling for nullification. 
The statement indicates, what, 


tement| Committee executive secretary, 
will resume his place on the stand. 


here tomororw, it was announced | 


Niaereretats ae 
SN ctatatns “= 
Benoni rae 
Peete 
Se 
SES 
ROA 


LOS ANGELES, Jan. 25. — A 


. _ complete medical and psychiatric 


examination. is being given to the 
‘train engineer who blamed his 
blackout for a Santa Fe railway 


jwreck in which 29 persons were 


killed, it was made known today. 


District Attorney S. Emest Roll 
‘also announced that the results” 
of a coroner’s inquest into the 
'wreck will be presented to the 
new County Grand Jury. 


Roll requested the examination 
for Frank B. Parrish, the engineer 
at the controls of the two-car 
Diesel train when it upset Sunday 
night. Dr. Marcus Grahan,. county 
jail physician, will examine the 
engineer. 

Parrish said he blacked out for 
‘nearly two miles before the crash, 
which occurred on a curve as the 
‘train hit 70 miles per hour. 
| -Roll said both Parrish and the 
train’s fireman, Homer Smith, 42, 
will be among the witnesses at a 
coroner’s inquest Feb. 3. Smith 
has blamed mechanical! failure for 
the wreck. He said he yelled at 
Parrish to put on the emergency 
brakes and nothing happened 
when the engmeer applied them. 


Police, railroad and district at- 
torney’s investigators toured the 
accident scene yesterday. Roll, 
who made the three-hour tour 
with his. chief deputy, Adolph 
| Alexander, said the train’s brakes 
‘apparently were in good working 


strong- mony, Abner Green, American! order. The braking system was 


lspread for 250 yards along the 


rails. 


many who were close to the gov-| 
ernors conference contend, | | 
political opponents of the Supreme | BIEAS FN Pt /RLIC 
Courts desegregation order are) aT BANY N.Y Jan 
seeking to limit their actions to a’, ree 
“protest” movement. Such a move-, fwenty-five civic, 


pro-segregation delegates to the Support 0 | oe 
Democratic national convention in strengthen laws against discrimina- 
a balance-of-power position. tion in Government-insured hous- 

The “interposition” generally ing. 
agreed to yesterday would com-; Sen. George Metcalf (R-Auburn) 
prise a protest resolution soliciting and Assemblyman. Bertram Baker 
the support of other states. Such a (D-Bklyn.) filed the bills yester- 
resolution would call upon Con- day. One would grant the State 
gress to initiate a Constitutional Commission Against Discrimi- 
Amendment empowering the Su- nation jurisdiction in enforcing the 
preme Court te rule on school mat- existing Metcalf-Baker law _pro- 
ters. The hope is that the amend-'hibiting bias in such housing. An- 
other would give the commission 
the power to initiate complaints 
of civil rights violations. 
| Both measures were 
‘mended by Gov. 


‘man. 


ad 


buttress the position of the nul- 
liifers. 


House Hearings 


recom- 


| The 25 organizations back- 
‘ing the measures are members of 
ithe New York State Committee on 


Slow School Bill 


‘Discrimination in Housing. 
| Assembly Speaker, Oswald D. 
WASHINGTON, Jan. 25.—The “_ : “ 


-_——— 


temporarily in the House today in 


| But 
House leaders still hoped it can 


be brought to a vote next week. | 


ni The ae committee spent more | 1) nocrat running with full labor 
an two hours yesterday listening, backing today won the nation’s 

to and questioning Rep. Graham first Congressional battle of the 

A. Barden (D-NC), chairman of,1956 Presidential year. 

the Education & Labor Commit-| Elmer J. Holland, a state senator 


‘and CIO official, ran up a 3-to-l 
tee which approved the measure |margin over Republican David J. 
July 28. 


Barden asked the group to clear day to fill a vacancy in Pennsyl- 


| vania’s 30th Congressional district. 
a ee ee — ; | Gov. comes M. Leader called 


, the special election to fill a va- 
He then said he was “absolutely | cancy resulting from the death of 
eppesed” to the measure ia its | Mrs. Vera Buchanan last Novem- 
present form and would try to ber. 


amend it. | i Returns from 309 of 311 districts 


PITTSBURGH, Jan. 25. — A 


Averell Harri- 


CONGRESS SEAT WON 
PENN. LABOR-BACKEDD DEMO 


Smith in a special election yester-. 


— | 


ev 20 GROUPS ASKS STATE BA 


HOUSING 


25. —!Heck and Senate Majority Leader 
religious and 


ment, it is presumed, could place civil rights groups have called for 
: f a bipartisan bill te 


Walter Mahoney said legislation 
will be introduced to assure to 
retired teachers and other public 
‘employes equality of retirement — 
income with persons who have 
qualified for social security bene- 
‘fits in private employment. 


The Democratic leaders, Sen. 
Francis J. Mahoney and Assembly- 
‘man Eugene Bannigan, said Har- 
riman’s plan for annual inspection 
of automobiles more than five 
years old will be introduced tomor- 
irow by Sen. Walter E. Cooke (D- 
Brooklyn) and Assemblyman Frank 
\J. Caflery, (D-Buffalo). 

Assemblyman Louis Wallach 
(D-Queens) called for an investi- 
gation of the child adoption system. 

Sen. James L. Watson (D-New 
York) and Assemblyman Lucio F. 
Russo (R-Richmond) would ban 
employment discrimination by fra- 
‘ternal, charitable and educational 


organizations. | oe 


‘gave Holland 35,930 votes to 1I1,- 
680 for Smith, bettering the 2-to-1 
Imargin by «which Mrs. Buchanan 
‘beat Smith in 1954. | 
Holland cam igned on the 
promise he would seek to have the 
U.S. Department of Labor set up 
a committee to study possible aid 
for workers who are supplanted by 
machinery. all 6 Suppo rted an 
improved Fede ea am 
a Federal funds for medial aa 
leges. 
Holland served a previous brief 
terra in- Congress during 1942. 
when he wen a special election to. 
fill aa unexpired term, 
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Aid Picket Line | \Why Whiting, Ind.. Oil Workers 


At Westinghouse 


CHICAGO. — For AFL-CIO 
and independent unions in Chi- 
cago, the key strike front this 
week was at 41 and Pulaski 
where the Westinghouse workers 
were picketing here as part of 
nationwide walkout. 

The appeal of United Electri- 
cal Workers, Local 1105, for aid 
was being answered by many lo- 
cal unions here, according to 
union representative Irving Weir. 
“It has been many years,’ he 
said “since any group of workers 
here have been strengthened by 
such a show of solidarity.” 

The UE represents all of the 
350 striking Westinghouse work- 
ers in Chicago, although the 
strike nationally is being con- 
educted by both the UE and the 
AFL-CIO International Union 
of Electrical Workers. | 

THIS week, the AFL-CIO | 
United Auto Workers took one 
day for mobilizing its members 
on the Westinghouse picket line. 
Weir reported that five auto lo- | 
cals sent its members to join the | 
Jine, including the Electromotive | 
Local, the Ford Local, the Har- 
vester Tractor Works Local, | 
Melrose Park Local and McCor-. | 
mick Works Local. 

The following day, the AFL- | 
CIO United Packinghouse Work- | 
ers swelled the picket line at the | 
Westinghouse plant. | 

The striking workers were | 
voted the full support of the Ik- | 


~ 


nois CIO Industrial Union Coun- | port to the Westinghouse strike.” 


HARTFORD, Conn., Jan. 24.— bombs to the exclusion of long- 


cil at its convention in the Mor- 
rison: Hotel last weekend. 


An appeal to all CIO unions 


to join the Westinghouse picket 
line was voiced -by state CIO 
vice-president Pat Greathouse, 
who is the regional director of 
the UAW. 


In support of the strike, the 
Chicago Federation of Labor 
this week sent a wire to the 
Westinghouse Company demand- 


| ing that they negotiate an agree- 


ment. A number of affiliated lo- 
cals have also gone on record 


“with supporting action and have 


called for a boycott of Westing- 
house products. 


WEIR said that the local has 
its - biggest picket line early 
every Monday. morming and 
urged workers from other shops 
to join with them. Of the 350 
workers in the plant, 60 are Ne- 
gro workers. There are also 48 
women workers on strike. 

Main issues center around the 
fight to raise the wage level in’ 
the face of the company's wage- 
chiselling practices, retiming of 
day work and piece-work. 

“We know that in order to win 
against these giants of industry, 
all workers must fight together,” 
said a UE appeal te the unions 
here, “Today, both the UE and 
the IUE are putting up that 
fight. We are calling upon all 
workers to give their all-out sup- 


ge 


BENTON IMPRESSED BY 
SOVIET SCHOOL PROGRESS 


Former Senator William Benton range thinking.” 


The progress of the Soviet edu- Heater Fire 


declared yesterday he had “trouble: 


judging between the silliness of one cational system was described as 


comment of Dulles’ and another.” 


é | her. |“terrifying” by Benton, who then) Six Negro children bu 
Speaking before a meeting of the! pointed out that the “Soviets avoid 
Connecticut Council of the Ameri- the situation we are in where hal 


can Jewish Congress, Benton re- the top 20 percent of our high 


ad 


Honor Debs in. 
Chicago Jan. 28 


CHICAGO. — A celebration of 
the 100th anniversary of the birth 
of Eugene V. Debs will be marked 
here bv'a dinner on Saturday eve- 
ning, Jan. 28, at the Midland Hotel, 
which is being supported by num- 
erous Chicago labor leaders. 


treasurer of the Amalgamated Meat 
Cuiters, will be master of cere- 
monies, and Norman Thomas. 
former Socialist Party candidate for 
President, will be one of the speak- 
ee 

Members of the Chicago Debs 
Centennial Committee include: 
Jesse Clark of the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Signalmen, chairman; 
Morris Bialis, Chicago manager of 
the International Ladies Garment 
Workers; Pat Greathouse, regional! 
director of the United Auto Work- 
ers; Ellsworth Smith, secretary of 
the Cook County CIO Council; 
Samuel Smith, Chicago chairman 
of the Amalgamated Clohting 
Workers. 


oe 


6 Negro Children 


ferred to the Dulles statement in school graduates don't go to col- 
which the later said: lege.” 

“Why, Bulganin and Khrushchev; The former Senator, who is also 
are depriving their own people of a one-time educator, said that So- 
the things they promise the Bur- viet students “get surprisingly lit- 
mese.” ‘tle Communist 

“Well,” Benton said, “the answer though some.” When they are 
to that is, who's more popular with ' graduated they are far better 
the Burmese—someone who has lit-.trained for technology and science 
tle and shares what he has with than our high school graduates, 
you, or someone who has a great! Benton asserted. 
richness but is fussy about whom! “We are on the brink of a new 
he shares.it with.” kind of warfare—the training of 

Soviet leaders believe “you can’t;manpower . . . our emphasis of 
stop ideas with rifles,” Benton de-'H-bombs and A-bombs’” won't 
clared, but in his opinion they “can win, Benton commented. 
win if Secretary Dulles continnes| “Russia’s new five-year plans 


indoctrination, 


Die in Jersey 


BRIDGETON, N. J., Jan. 2 
rned to death 


Patrick E. Gorman, secretary-: 


WHITING, Ind. — By a vote of 
4.501 to 1,095, the Independent 
Petroleum Workers of America, 
Inc., retained bargaining rights 
against the raid by the Oil, Chemi- 
cal and Atomic Workers, AFL-CIO, 
in a dispute over the right to rep- 
resent 6,000 workers at the Whit- 
ing Refinery, Standard Oil of In- 


diana. 


For several years now, the CIO 
union has conducted a campaign to 


-|displace the independent union. It 


is estimated that 


independent 
er million oil workers and the CIO 
has some 80,000. A year ago, the 
CIO Oil Workers made a bid to 
take over the Whiting refinery, but 
was unable to get enough cards 
signed, so it didn't file for an elec- 
tion. 

THIS year, the Oil, Chemical 
Workers, now AFL-CIO, hoped 
that the prestige of the merged la- 
‘bor federation would carry the day 
for them. International president 
O. A. Knight, in his appearance in 
Whiting, played heavily on this 
theme. However, many of the Whit- 
ing oil workers, who turned out in 
large numbers to vote, indicated 
some of the reasons why the AFL- 
‘CIO union failed in its bid. 

The AFL-CIO union appealed 
to the workers in dozens of leaf- 
lets. They emphasized the power 
of the new federation which would 
back the Oil Workers Union. They 
asked the workers: “Is your pay 
check big enough?” and _ talked 
“Wage increases. | 

Mindful of the recent fire at 
Whiting, they stressed safety meas- 
ures that a strong union would 
fight for. They emphasized de- 
mands for three weeks vacation for 
10-year men_and double-time for 
overtime, as they have at Socony- 
Vacuum. They stressed the demand 
for a better compensation system 
and the_right to use your own, 


rather than the comnanvy doctor. 


The called for the return of the 


a.— | 36-hour week, lost by the oil work- 
'ers several years back. They told 


today when fire swept their frame ;the workers that a quarter of a mil- 


f| Louse at. nearby Gouldtown. 


The children, ranging in age 


from 16 years to 18 months, were! 


trapped or: the second floor of the 
two-story dwelling. Their mother, 
their foster father and a_ four- 
month-old baby escaped. , 
Patrolman Chester Edwards ot 


Bridgeton said he received a report! 


that a detective heater started the 
‘blaze. He said that by the time 


lion workers of the Independent 


Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen 
were reported to be planning to 


join with the AFL-CIO. 


IN SPITE of all these attractive 
arguments, the oil workers who 
turned down. the AFL-CIO by a 
‘decisive margin, said they “judged 
by deeds rather than by words.” 

There are CIO oil workers in this 


‘an ambulance arrived, the house, area, at plants like Sinclair. Their 


ivirtually was leveled. — 


———— ee ee 


productivity,” he. continued. “J 
‘believe them.” = 

Benton, a Democrat, was de- 
— in his bid. for reelection to 


the U.S. Senate in 1952 and visit- 


|contracts have remained substan- 


tially the same since 1941, except, 


of course tor wages. And here too, 
the advances have been modest. 
| There was no CIO. wage increase 
‘at all in “4 and the oil workers 


io be preoccupied with atomic call for a 65 percent increase in'ed the Soviet Union last year. ‘regarded that they made a poor 
td 


Voted for Independent Union 


unions have organized some quart-| 


showing in 55, a 10-cent increase 
in a year when the auto and steel 
workers were making more striking - 
gains. The independents got the 
same 10-cents a few months earlier. 


The AFL-CIO pointed out that 
this was a deliberate policy of the 
Standard Oil and other companies 
to head off the AFL-CIO and that 
if the oil workers were united in 
one big union they could make 
bigger gains. But this apparently 
was a difficult point for the work- 
ers to see. ‘ 


A SECOND factor given for the | 
defeat of the AFL-CIO Oil Work- 
ers Union were what seemed to be 


its exaggerated claims. The prom- 
ises seemed like “pie-in-the-sky” to 
the Whiting workers. Typical of 
these were Knight's New Year's 
message, which was printed in the 
Oil, Chemical and Atomic Union 
News and sent in substance in @ 
letter to the workers, especially 
the wives of Whiting oil workers, 


Knight told the workers: “Your 
wages can be doubled in the next 
five years. You can have medical — 
and hospital insurance so comP 
plete ‘that you will never have to 
write a check to a doctor or hos- 
pital. You can have guaranteed 
in advance the payment of all costs 
for four years of. college for your 
sons and daughters.” 


| Much as the workers of Whiting 
would like these things, they were 
skeptical and suspicious of these 
seemingly extravagant promises. 

The independent union wrote: 
“They supposedly can get anything 
and: everything for us at Whiting. 
But why can't they get these same 
things, or even a portion, for the 
people across the river, whom they 
represent?” In this the independent 
union echoed the thoughts of the 
workers themselves, especially we 
are told, the oil workers wives. ) 

A THIRD factor which appar- 
ently influenced the oil workers 
wa sthe fear that AFL-CIO would © 
get them into strike situations. 
These workers, influenced by 
Standard Oil’s paternalistic policies, 
feared that AFL-CIO would mean 
New Castle, Kohler and Westing- 
house episodes in ‘Whiting. 


The AFL-CIO union tried to ex- 
plain that the IPWA had also been 
involved in a militant strike in 
1952 and that CIO unions only 
seemed to be involved in more 
strikes because there were more 
CIO unions. They did not forth- 
rightly explain that the companies 
were responsible for strikes because 
they refused to grant decent wages. 
Not understanding the true back- 
ground of New Castle, Kohler and 
Westinghouse, the werkers stuck 
to their independent ynion hoping 
thereby to get just as good wages 


and avoid:a lot of trouble. 


ELEPHANT AND YAK. . 


STOPPING to chat with . 
newsmen on his way to a Boy 
Scout dinner last week, Vice- 


papers have called for Dulles’ 
resignation, and Adlai Steven- 
son und some other Democrats 


President Nixon expressed _ his 
coufidence that the storm over 
Dulles interview in “Life” 
would quickly blow over. 

“All this yackety-yak about 
what Dulles said and how for- 
eign policy was developed will 
have little ef- 
fect,’ Nixon 
declared. 

“The people 

are only in- 

terested. in fas 

results. The . & 
Fisenhower - ##2.3 

Dulles __rec- 

ord, which 

has brought 

peace, stand- am 

ng up against the Truman- 
Acheson policy which brought 
war, will settle that issue.” 

- That was more than a week 
ago. But alas for Nixon, who is 
not very good at scouting for 
the GOP, the “yackety-yak” has 
actually increased, Several news- 
seal | 


Se 


enunciated by 


have kept returning to the -at- 
tack. 

The issue could hardly have 
been made clearer than in Sen. 
Herbert Lehman’s broadeast last 
weekend: 


“Is_this~ administration seek- 
ing peace or war? Is the poliey 
of this Administration the one 


enhower at Geneva or the one 
enunciated by Secretary Dulles 
in Life magazine? .. . He (Dul- 
les) has resurrected the spectre 
of massive _ retaliation. He 
brandishes the hydrogen bomb. 
He indicts our country as one 
willing to risk atomic war to gain 
its objectives or, at least, Mr. 
Dulles’ objectives.” : 

(“Yackety-yak,” brays Nixon.) 

And on Monday, Adlai Stev- 
enson went after Dulles once 
again: 

“What we need is not threats 


but ideas. What we want’ is: ' 


z= — 


he 


President Eis- 


« 


peace, not war, or ‘brink of war’ 
diplomacy.” Pie 

(“Yackety!”) ‘ | 

And later that same day, the 
President was so upset by the 
uproar that he ealled Senator. 
George to the White House to 
get him to use his influence to 
restore the bi-partisan ‘unity. 

(Yakt") 

In addition to seeing an issue 
for November, those Democrats 
who have been speaking out al- 
so have a real concern. They are 
particularly worried by the fu- 
fore. that the “life” interview 
created in the Western coun- 
tries. They evidently fear that - 

‘Washington's ability to hold the 

rudder and to keep the Cold - 
War going will be further un- 
Decaient 

Of course, between a Dulles 
who boasts that our policy is to 
make atomic decisions and then 
inform our allies and a Stev- 
enson who says that we must al- 
ways consult our “allies” and 
avoid atomic ‘decisions. there is 


eeaeeinme 


= 


Sn 


= -% 


. * . * 
quite a difference. 
However, the- différence 
should not be magnified be- 
yond its actual proportions. Dul- 
Jes no longer has the ability to 
make atomic decisions just like 
that. Geneva made this clear. 
What he does have is the power 
to keep the pot boiling, keep 
tensions going, and to maintain 
the huge atomic arms establish- 
ments, which are not:only so 
costly, but which carry with 
them the danger of war so long 
as they are permitted to exist. 
And it is right here that the 
Democrats refuse to press home 
the fight. There is no call from 
them to admit China to the UN, 
to end the Pentagon’s occupa- 
tion of Farmosa or to join with 
the Pope, India and the Soviet 
Union to end H-bomb tests and 


actually reduce armaments, 
With these missing, it is im- 
possible to completely laugh off 
Nixon's yackety-yak confidence. 
For there is something to what 


atacteimemenediensiani 


he says when: he chortles that. 


vam 


By ALAN MAX 


the people associate the start of 
the Korean War with Truman 
and the end of the war with 
Eisenhower (even though the 
reality is that Truman couldn't 
have begun it without the Re- 
publicans, and the Republicans 
wouldn’t have ended it without 
the insistence of Americans for 
a cease-fire.) 

So long as the Democrats fail 
to press the issue on various 
specifics for further relaxing the 


. Cold War, the Eisenhower Ad- 


ministration may be able to sur- 
mount the Dulles debacle. : 


If labor were to speak out on 
the Dulles issue even to the ex- 
tent that Democrats like Stev- 


enson have spoken up, it would 
serve. to press the Democrats 
further. It could have a decisive 
effect upon the November out- 
come. Above all, it would help 
to bring the Cold War to an end 
and not only insure the peace 
that labor desires but also the 
domestic advances which labor 
Tequirés. 
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IKE’S ECONOMIC REPORT 


WE DO NOT have before us as yet the detailed fig- 
ures which make up most of the Annual Economic Re- 
port sent to Congress by President Eisenhower the other 
day. Consequently we do not know what it has to say 
about the extent to which the overall prosperity of which 
it boasts is spread to all the American people. 

But from other sources, we know there are vast sec- 


tion of four people who, in the midst of all this record: 


roduction and income and spending live at a starvation 
attey or close to it. 

For instance, the U. S. Census Bureau tells us that 
in 1954, a third of all family and single persons’ units had 
incomes of less than $2,000 a year, a half of these had in- 
comes of Jess than $1,000 a year—less than $20 a week! 


The median income calculated by the Bureau was $4,200 _ 


a year for a family unit, before taxes. And it is figured that 
an average family income of $5,335 to live modestly. 
estly. 

In other words, with-all this vaunted prosperity, half 
of America’s families had from $1,000 to $5,000 less than 
needed to live modestly! 

Living standards also include the kinds of homes in 
which people live, schools, health and hospital facilities. 
The education crisis, and that in health facilities, has been 
much discussed. The President's Economic Report does 


little to propose that some of the great wealth be used to 
overcome these crises. 


As regards the farm crisis, the Report repeats the 
previous Eisenhower proposals, attacked everywhere as 
inadequate. 

With all the boasting, the Report suggests the con- 
tinuous insecurity inherent in our “free enterprise’ so- 
ciety. An economy at a “high level of prosperity, it says, 
“is inevitably surrounded by a margin of uncertainty.” 

The Report insists there be no tax cut this year. The 
excuse is the need to cut the national debt. But the fact is 
that Eisenhower is increasing arms spending and military 
“aid” abroad. Thus, the true alternative is tax cut or arms 
spending. The great pressure for a tax cut, demanded in 
the AFL-CIO legislative program, comes into direct con- 
flict with the Administration’s cold war plans. ———s! 

This aspect of the AFL-CIO program, as well as many 
others designed to jack up living standards for the peo- 
ple, will have to be fought for in Congress, as against the 
plan or Jack of one, outlined in the Economic Report. 


CLOSE RANKS FOR CIVIL RIGHTS 


THE CAMPAIGN against federal aid to segregated 
schools has resumed in Congress just where it left off last 
summer. And there appears to be the same division among 
civil rights supporters which was the foundation for the 
Eisenhower. Administrations pro-Dixiecrat victory. 

Last. summer, despite the almost solid support of 
every Negro group and individual for anti-segregation 
amendments to both the school aid and military reserves 
bills, the amendments were stymied. 

‘This could not have happened if labor groups, liberal 
organizations and-Democratic Jeaders had not given under- 
cover support to opponents of the civil rights amend- 
meiits:; Now Rep. Adam C. Powell (D-NY) indicates that 
labor groups thave again joined the campaign against civil 
rights amendments, naming specifically the AFL-CIO 
United Steel Workers. The basis of the labor and liberal 
opposition to the civil rights amendment is that it cannot 
pass and that if insisted upon it would kill the aid bill. 

While this reasoing may seem “practical,” it is, in prac- 
tice, self-defeating. For. it (1):announces in advance that 
the Dixiecrats will not even be fought on the issue in Con- 
gress; (2) permits the Eisenhower Administration to act for 
the Dixiecrats while hiding behind the tacit and open ap- 
proval of those who are pledged to fight for civil rights, 
and (3) it splits the pro-labor, pro-civil rights political and 
legislative front, destroying its effectiveness on other issues 
such as the repeal of the Taft-Hartlye Act. 


IN PRACTICE, by opposing amendments denying | 


aid to school districts which defy federal law, labor and 
liberal groups give the impression of being in opposition 
to the Negro people., And the cart is put before the horse 


when the blame for killing school aid is placed upon those: 


who fight against segregation. The opposite is true, for 
the Dixiecrats have announced in advance that they will 
oppose enforcement of the U. S. Constitution to the last 
breath. 

The real read block to legislation advancing the in- 
terests of working men in general, and Negroes in par- 
ticular, is represented by the Congressional alliance of 
GOP-reactionaries and the Dixiecrats. It will require the 
united efforts of the combined groups.pledged to support 
civil rights to overcome this roadblock. There can be no 
victory against reaction if one or another part of the pro- 
civil rights alliance breaks ranks and concedes defeat 
every time the Dixiecrat hyena howls. 
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THE STORY has been told 
here once before of how the 
Daily Worker, which became 
my “window en the world,” and 
carried my view far beyond 
Houston, Texas, where it was 
first brought to my attention. 
Bitt a newspaper is an imperson- 
al thing. It cannot speak, nor 
walk nor introduce itself. Human 
head and hand must do that. 
William Archibald, a seem- 
ingly ageless Negro news vendor, 
acted as the go-between for me 
and the Daily Worker. He was 
as familiar a sight in Houston as 
the Esperson Tower, the local 
skyscraper with the light on top, 
with his bags of Negro papers 
and the Daily Worker. It was he 
who told me first that every 
young, intelligent Negro should 


be acquainted with what was in> 


“this paper,’ as he referred to 
the Daily Worker he handed me. 
He was just as much attached 
to the Negro press the sales of 
which furnished him a mere 
living and whose news. columns 
tied together the various events 
of interest to Negroes every- 
where. But “this paper,” he told 
me, was different—it went to the 
source of: the trouble. And, he 
continued, there were people 
who not only read but acted up- 
on the issues discussed in its 
columns. This was welcome meat 
to my young and restless hunger 
for- social and ‘political action 
against what I considered the 
“snakes in our garden,” as I then 
sophomorishly referred to racists 
and others who tried to smother 
democracy. | | 
That was back in the fall of 
1928. Now a letter from my fam- 
ily informs me that William 
Archibald is dead. He passed 
away Jast Dec. 10 at the age of 
85. And I was able to learn from 
the newspaper obituary more of 
the details of Archibald’s life 
than I was privileged to know 
when he was a regular associate. 
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_ by Abner W. Berry 


The Passing 
Of a Teacher 


THE STOOPED and wrinkled 
man, with the gnarled fingers 
and the weatherbeaten dark 
brown face, was trained in his 
native Mississippi to be a teach- 
er. His birthplace was ‘Touga!oo 
and he graduated at the age of 
18, in 1888, from Tougaloo 
Christian College. 

He taught for a while at.Hay- 
nes College. But even then, long 
before the restless youngster to 
whom he introduced the Daily 
Worker in 1928 was born, he 


rebelled against the “separate 


but equal” .school system. He 
quit his teaching job and struck 
out for a means of changing 


what he did not like and was 


convinced was wrong. | 
Archibald moved to Texas 
three years before I made my 
first yawp of a claim te it as 
my native state and started right 
in to “teaching” in a way that 
was different to his method at 
Haynes College. He became a 
newsvendor in North Texas. As 
a newsvendor he was able to sell 
whatever he wanted to sell, and 


since he wanted to free his peo- 


ple, he chose the ‘militant Negro 
press, He had been selling news- 
papers for 25. years when the 
Daily Worker was founded, but 
he was quick to recognize its 
kinship with the Negro press and 
its objectives. 

He must have drawn strength 
from the satisfaction of his work. 


For he was consciously teaching 
masses about the world in which 
they lived, and he had no fear 


. of trustees of faculty heads. His 


obituary notes that he utilized 
sthe freedom of the press to 
spread among his customers the 
silent lessons carried in news- 
paper type. And each week he 
could see the results of his work. 

This he did for 56 years, walk- 
ing miles, dealing with thou- 
sands, sending forth messengers 
of freedom called newspapers. He 
won no medals and only his old 
paper, the Houston Informer, for 
which we both worked, noted 
his passing with formal regrets. 
and a warm appreciation. But 
all of us can witness the results 
of his work. 

o 

I WAS SADDENED by his 
passing. But the sadness was 
tempered by the knowledge that 
he had lived fully and remained 
active in the work of his choice 
far longer than most men can 
hope to do. His life spanned the 
Reconstruction era, the Spanish 
American War, two World Wars 
and many economic depressions 
which rocked the country. But 
he left many students whose 
lives he helped shape by _ his 
humble efforts as a newsvendor. 
In his case, vending news was 
a form of teaching, and I am 
glad I was honored by being one 


of his students. 


A Man Who Values the Right 


To Pick His Own Newspaper 


By MAX GORDON 
A recent issue of the Daily 


| News of Springfield, Mass., car-— 


| ries a signed letter by a Meyer 
| Garber, Daily Worker subscrib- 


er, which takes to task the local 


' postmaster for an effort to in- 
| timidate readers of the paper. 


Garber, we understand, is a 
Springfield businessman. His let- 
ter refers to a previous news 
item in the local paper in which 
the reported that 
Daily Worker subscriptions have 
fallen to a “new low.” 


postmaster 


The figures cited by the post- 


| master happen to be wrong, both 


| as regards current and past sub- 


x 


scriptions, but this is besides the 
point. The postmaster had no 
right or business to give any in- 
formation, or even misinforma- 
tion, to the press regarding our 
circulation, and we intend to 
look into the matter further. | 

At this moment, were inter- 


| ested in Garber's forthright Jet- 


| 


ter, which is worth describing 
in full. : 
ad : 

“IN A RECENT issue of the 
Daily News, an article appeared 
regarding the die-hards who still 
receive the Daily Worker—I.am 
one of them,” Garber wrote. He 
charged that the item insinuated 
that it was some sort of “crime” 
to read the Daily Worker, and 


added that “in my opinion it is » 


a crime to make such an insinu- 
ation.” 

Large Wall Street firms and 
newspapers carry ‘the Daily 
Worker in their files, and every 
political commentator “manages 
to acquaint himself either direct- 
ly or indirectly with it,” Garber 


maintained. “Then they try: to 
frighten or coerce people from. 


getting and reading it.” 
“In my experience with it, I 


find that anyone interested m 


knowing what is going on in the 
political battles on the interna- 
tional front will find facts and 
opinions completely ignored or 
buried in other newspapers. 
“There is an old: saying that 
there are two sides to every 
story, neither being all black or 
all white. To those wishing to be 
better informed as to what is 
going on, I sincerely recommend 
the Daily Worker, and, by the 
way, I recommend it not only as 
a source of political and labor 
news, but also for its theatre 
page, its sports page and _ its 
special articles which would cer- 


tainly help to enlighten each — 


reader in these troubled times, 
when we are so often taken over 
the barrel by the barrage of dis- 
tortions, misififormation, mis- 
statement of fact, or plain eva- 
sion of the news.” 

Garber wound up by saying he 
wolud be happy to lend out old 
copies of the D.W. to anyone 
who would want to verify his 
position regarding the paper. 

. 


THE LETTER is _ peculiarly 
appropriate for us today on 
several grounds. 

It underscores the need for 
boldness in fighting back against 
the intimidation which has seri- 
ously undermined freedom of the 
press in our nation today. This 


-freedom is not primarily the right 


to publish, important as that is. 
It is in the first place the right 
of all Americans to read as they 
choose, without penalty. Garber 
is fighting for that right in: the 


; heréic: American tradition. . 


Literally ten. of thousands . of 


: 


former subscribers to The Work- 
er, and many t6 the Daily Work- | 
er, dropped their subs a few 
years ago because of the McCar- 


thyite atmosphere. They can 


now be won back as subscribers, 
especially if they see the problem 
as one of battle for an element- 
ary democratic right. 

The best defense is to fight 


back boldly against the entire 
policy of persecution. 

The Garber letter makes an- 
other highly valid point when it 
ures people, irrespective of their 
beliefs, to read the Daily Worker 
for the information an enlight- 
enment it furnishes. One does 
not have to be a left-winger to 
few subscribers read. it because 
they want to he “better in- 
formed.” , 

We offer these views now be- 
cause we believe they are espe- 
cially pertinent to the current 
circulation campaign. 


ast 
PEACE 
the 
ONLY DEFENSE 


A BIG POWER PEACE PACT NOW! 
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by david platt 


Victory tor Labor en TV; And How 
Film Director Broke the Blacklist 


That was quite a victory for labor—getting the three major 
TV networks—NBC, CBS and ABC—te yank their programs from 
struck hotels at Miami Beach, Fila. 

The Dave Garroway Show was pulled out of the Versailles, 
Arlene Francis’ Home Show was dropped at the Roney Plaza and 
the Steve Allen NBC show ‘Te- 
night’ reluctantly exited from 


the Saxony. 
e 


 @ 2 


The Hotel & Restaurant Em- 
ployes conducted a big cam- 
paign to get Allen and NBC 
out of the scab Saxony, includ- 
ing picketing of the studio's of- 
fices in New York and Los An- 
geles. Allen’s behavior towards 
the strikers during his stay at 
the Saxony was shocking. 

° o ° 

Twenty-two Miami Beach 
hotels have been struck by the 
hotel workers’ who are fighting 
for union recognition in _ this 
‘open-shop’ town. 

In a week or two the Dade 
County Central Labor Union 
«which represents 70,000 hetel 
workers in Florida will spensor 
labor's biggest rally in the state's 
history. 

It's their answer to the court injunctions and contempt 
charges, among which is a contempt charge for threatening to 
picket the Steve Allen Show and an injunction forbidding the union 
to publicize the strike or even to say there is a strike. Under, Flor- 
| idas ‘right- to work’ (open-shop) laws there’s no such thing as a 
strike. 

- 


About Jules Dassin 


Blacklisted Hollywood movie director Jules Dassin (now living 
in France), interviewed in Britain’s leading commercial movie mag- 
azine Picture Post (circulation—more than a million), said the 
“reat power that drove him -and several hundred other film peo- 
ple from Hollywood lies in a group called the Motion Picture Al- 
Jiance for the Preservation of American Ideals headed by Roy 
wee whose big weapon is “organized picketing—and the fear 
of it.” 

Dassin told ‘Picture Post’ that he went te France after a-long 
period of unemployment in Hollywood but the blacklist fciowel 
him even there. | 

Dassin had been hired to direct a French movie called ‘Pub- 
lic Enemy No. 1’ (not the life story of Roy Brewer), but at the 
last minute, Brewer persuaded. one ef the stars of the film, Zsa Zsa 
Gabor not to act under Dassin’s direction. | 

However, “it wasn't Zsa Zsa who quit” but Dassin who was 
relieved of the picture by the producer. He was. fired despite the 
backing of the French movie unions, despite his contract. 

° a . 


For several years thereafter Dassin couldn’t get a job in France. 

Thea last year he “broke the blacklist” by writing and direct- 

ing: one of the most successful commercial films in French movie 
history—‘Rififi.’ 

It won the Grand Prize for direction at,\the Cannes movie 
festival. It made Dassin one of the most sought after directors in 
the business. 

After the film grossed more than $3,000,000 in France alone 
and broke box office records in almost every country where it was 
shcwn, the French producer who fired him from ‘Public Enemy 
No. I’ and was now sorry, wanted to pay him a fabulous salary to 
work for him, But Dassin replied, said ‘Picture Post’; that he 
wouldn't work, with him if he were “the last film executive on earth.” 

Dassin feels that his movie may help to break the blacklist 
in the states. 


‘Rififi is expected to open on Broadway in a few weeks. 
o a * 


Letter trom a Colorado Reader 
Dear Dave: | 

I didn’t know the country was so clese to revolution. Den 
MacNeale this morning says, ‘Sixteen Tons,’ is “communist philo- 
sophy, so he won't play it! 

What are the figures for the sale of that record? (Nearly three 
million.) 

Guess the country really goes for this communistic stuff when 
it gets a chance at it. : 


Don MacNeales apologia was really hilarious. But no more | 


revealing than another episode that revelved around a guest from 
the audience's messing up a commercial one morning. 

The Postum-sponsored MacNeale asked what she should 
switch to for coffee nerves and she replied ‘Sanka.’? Much con- 
fusion and befuddling around, until MacNeale finally turned 
sponsor-ward and cried: “Father, fergive them for they know not 
what they do.” There you have it. Now you know who’s God of 
the commercial programs. Never expected to see it right out so 
plain, though. | 

Enclosed find five bucks fer the fund drive. 

<I, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Brief News Items 


For Negro History Week, radio statien WLIB will feature 
over 150 special programs devoted to the rich musical and drama- 
tic contributions of the Negre people. . . . Ed Murrow discusses 
the plight of the American Farmer on ‘See It New’ tenight (Thurs-. 
day) on CBS Channel 2... . The life stery of jazz simger Billie 
Heliday will be off the press any day new. ... Marian Anderson, 
contralte, Artur Rubinstein, pianist, Gregor Piatigorsky, cellist, 
Jan Peerce, tener, and many ether leading musica, personalities 
will appear on NBC TY’s 96-minute Producers. Showcase next 
Menday night (Jan. 30). 


Today’s Best 
Bets on TV, 


Movies, Drama 


| TV 
Dinah Shore Show (4) 7:30 p.m. - 
Movie: Green Scarf (9) 7:30 and 


Groucho Marx (4) 8 

Climax—The Secret of River Lane 
(2) 8:30 aye 

See It Now—The Farm Problem 
(2) 10 

Movie: Jeannie (1934-British—Red- 
grave) (9) 11:30 


10 (English—Michael Redgrave) | 


The Current Scene 


RADIO 


i pm. 
Bing Crosby WCBS 7:30 
Edward R. Murrow WCBS 7:45 
Hockey WINS 8:30 


ings WOXR 9:05 
Book Hunter WOR 9:15 


10 | 
-|Recordings of Gilels, Ojistrakh, 
Khatchaturian, Other 

artists, WOXR 10:05 
Platterbrains WABC 10:30 
WNYC RADIO 
8am: Around New York 
9:00: Masterwork Hour — Vienna 
State Opera Orchestra. Also at 
7 p.m, ) 
Noon: Music of Debussy 
1:00: Roland Hayes, tenor 
2:00: Chamber Music 
9:00: Adventures with Jazz 
MOVIES 
|\Oklahoma, Rivoli 
Marty, Art 


Comber, Art 
Diabolique, Fine Arts 
Letters From My Windmill, Paris 
Boris Godunov (Russian) New 

Cameo, 44 St. and 8th Ave. 
Umberto D (ffalian) Guild 50th St. 

DRAMA 


Winter Garden. 

The Lark, Longacre’ 

Trouble m Mind by Alice Chil 

dress, Greenwich Mews. 

‘King Lear with Orson Welles, City 
Center 

Inherit the Wind with Paul Muni, 

| National 

Bus Stop, Music Box 

Plain and Fancy, Hellinger 

View from the Bridge by Arthur 
Miller, Coronet 

— Penny Opera, Theatre de 
Lys. 

Diary of Anne Frank, Cort Theater 

No Time for Sergeants, Alvin 

Tiger at the Gates with Michael 
Redgrave, Helen Hayes Theatre 

‘Midsummer Night’s Dream, Jan 
Hans Auditorium 

Dinah Washington Show, Apollo 
125th St. 


Nadyne Brewer 
Te Sing at Town 
Halli, Mareh 2 


Nadyne Brewer will give a con- 
cert at Town Hall Friday evening, 
'March 2 at 8:30, with Lucy Brown 
at the piano. The talented young 


[by Gluck, Mozart, Handel, Mar- 
‘cello, Brahms and Schubert. Also 
ishe will sing Negro Spirituals and 
songs by contemporary composers, 
including Serge Hovey’s Stars 
(from ‘I Too Sing America’) with 
itext by Langston Hughes, Charles 
'Naginskis “The Pasture’ with text 
by Robert Frost, and Celius Dough- 
‘ertys ‘Declaration of Indepen- 
idence’ with text by Wolcott Gibbs. 
Tickets for Miss Brewer's con- 


cert are now on sale at the Town 
‘Hall Box Office. 


German Edition 
Of Selsam Beok 
Just Issued 


| The first German edition of 


\‘Socialism and Ethics’ by Howard 


been issued in 6,000 copies by 
Dietz Verlag, famous Marxist pub- 
lishing house in Berlin. 

Dr. Selsam is currently teaching 
la course on “Ethics” at the Jeffer- 
son School. The appearance of 
this German edition of his book 
follows by only one month a new 
printing ef the work by Interma- 
itional Publishers, whe first issued 
|the work in 1947. 


Marlowe's Tamburlaine the Great, 


‘Negro soprano will perform works: 


Selsam, director of the Jefferson: 
School for Social Science, has just 


} 


| 


| 


|Spoken Word—Helen Hayes Read- 
John Vandercook AFL-CIO WABC . 
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Red Roses and Brotherhood 


by howard fast 


In his review in The Nation of Sean O’Casey’s glorious play, — 
“Red Roses for Me,” Harold Clurman searches for the meaning of 
the tithe and wonders what “does O’Casey finally want? The red 
roses or blood of human kinship, the bloom of life’s energy, the 
stirring melody of man’s march to a more spacious world.” . 

Sean O’Casey wants socialism. He wants the classless society, 


the brotherhood of man, in which the working class and its allies 
m shall do away forever with injustice, oppression, 
hunger and poverty, and all the mean sin and 
dingy misery and degradation of the human soul 
that is the stock in trade and the day to day book- 
keeping of capitalism. 

Nor do I have to probe and search for this 
"ere conclusion. It is unavoidable. It is the whole pat- 
| @ tern and story of Sean O'Casey’s life, and he has 
(fee written of nothing else—in the full sense—and he 
has lived it and thundered it forth in every line 
he wrote and made it into a thousand songs. He 
58 has openly allied himself with the working class 
that gave him birth and with the Communist Party of Creat Brit- 
ain and with the great workers’ Republic, the Soviet Union, and 

with the hurt and the oppressed ‘everywhere. 

° * 


HIS PLAY “Red Roses for Me” was none of the symbolic 
mystery that so many reviewers have chosen to find in it-and 
thereby deterred not a few from seeing it—but is rather a simple © 
and magnificent tale of the Irish working class and of the many 


and complex social forces that play upon it and surround it. When 
his characters sing and laugh and stand high as giants, they do 
so out of their strength and inevitability, and when they suffer 
hurt and death, they do so because that.-too is a price they pay 
to walk their own particular path? Whether they use their own 
plain language of the street and slum or. the surging rhetoric of 
Shakespeare or Parnell, they are spending their valid inheritance. 
They are suffused with the knowledge that all that is good and 
beautiful belongs to them—if only by default, and they are the 


o 


| guardians as well as the inheritors of the good and beautiful. 


* * * 


I DO NOT FIND it strange that the “regulars” of the Broad- 
way theatre have to grope for meaning in O’Casey. He talks a dif- 
ferent language than they do, and his world is not the shaky pent- 
house edifice of “The Seven Year Itch.” But as I watched the 
wonder that unfolded on the stage before me, I longed that this 
mighty play could be seen by an audience of miners from Pennsy!l- 
vania, or auto workers from Detroit, or cutters and operators out of 
our own teeming loft shops. | 


They would need no interpreters, and they would need no 
psychelogist te explain them the soul of a fink in man or woman. 
Their own aches and memories. of hunger and fear and triumph 
would spelt out for them all the meaning of the werd “strike,” 


and they would not have to struggle to understand what a workers 


mother, feels when her son is murdered by a cop. 


Nor would they speculate on the meaning of the red roses 
that were laid on the body of Ayamonn Breydon after the police 
had killed him; for the song of the red roses was the — of the 
Irish people, and they were red as the red flag is and red as the 
blood of men and women. There is a mystery in O’Cosey’s symbols 


only for those who kave lived their lives apart from such symbols; 


but for men and women who labor for their daily bread, the sym- 
bals are as understandable as work and wages. 
® * ca 


IT IS PART of the current tragedy of literature and drama 
in the English language, that O’Casey has never truly had the 
opportunity of placing his work for judgement before the great 
masses of men and women for whom he writes. That will come, 
and in a future Socialist Britain and America, his drama and biog- 
raphy will become the constant and beloved companion of all 
the people; and when that time does arrive, he will be recognized 
fuliy for his monumental contribution to a new kind of theatre, 
a people’s theatre. For he sees and works in a new kind of thea- 


. tre, a theatre of the working people, a theatre which is not con- 


tent with the straitjacket of the old times, but must burst forth 
with all. the color and motion and lyric beauty of a new age. 


Like Shaw, he is a giant of the modern theatre, and with the 
death of Shaw, this grand old man stands alone, a poet and philoso- 
pher whose like has rarely been seen. 


As much as he worshipped Shaw and was influenced by him, 
he nevertheless has gone beyond him in many ways. More than 
Shaw, he is a poet of socialism; he is less didactic than Shaw, more 
fanciful, and more ready to paint a total picture of the strange, 
tortured value of tears in which man, dogged by the- meanest of 
circumstances, weighed down by all his inherited weaknesses, 
dreamed the most glorious of all dreams.-In each of O’Casey’s 
characters there is a spark of that godliness that will someday be 
the common possession of all mankind; and in time’ to come, our 
descendants will watch these plays with tears of pity and with 
admiring laughter for the poor, harried creatures who gave birth 
to their splendid world. 


——, 


CONGRATULATIONS © 


An Editorial . 


CONGRATULATIONS to Choon Cha and Chung 
Soon’ Kwak and to the friends and supporters of the Kor- 
ean couple, for winning a six-year fight against deportion 
to South Korea. For this would have meant death at the 
hands of Syngman Bhee. 

It was not possible to win the withdrawal of the de- 
— order, but the Kwaks will now be able to go 

ome, via Czechoslovakia, to North Korea. The victory in 
this case must serve to strengthen the fight against the 
Walter-McCarran Immigration Law, which continues to go 
forward with its racism and its persecutions, 
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by lester rodney 
(Centinued from Page 1) 
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“Tataheillins The Great’ 
A Rare Theatre Event 


By HARRY RAYMOND such an exhibition of the horrors of 
A good many of our theatrical war presented on the stage as dis- 
companies have toured across our| played in this play. 


West Swamps 
Eastin = its 
All-Star Game 


By ROOSEVELT WARD, JR. 
After playing about 10 minutes 
without a field goal and trailing 
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northern border with some good; There are many complex prob- 
plays that were well received by | Jems in this play. And the Canadian 
our Canadian neighbors. I think we players handle them with skill and 
got the best of the cultural ex-|aitistry. ‘Anthony Quayle in the role 
change, however, when the Festi-| of Tamburlaine presents a vivid 


val Company of Stratford, Canada, performance of a thieving shepherd 
came to the Winter Garden last) grown into a monster. There have 


week for an eight-week run of! been other world conquerors, other 
Tyrone Guthrie s staging of Chris- monsters. But Quayle’s characteri- 
topher Marlowe's Tamburlaine thetzation is-the prize monster of them 
Great. 2]l, comparable only to that modern 
The play, produced for the first; monster Hitler. 
time on the North American con- * 
tinent, is a breath-taking spectacle 
of some of the most savage years 
of world history. In fact, there is no’ 


record of a professional préduction Hitler while watching the play. I 


of the play since the 16th century |. d th ; 
‘a Si thoughts. And herein 

with an exception of an Old Vic 9, . —— sesaggloo 
staging of the drama five years ago the play has great significance sor 
’ ‘modern audiences. Tamburlaine 


in London. | was a giant of evil in world history. 


It was ari act of shrewd show-|} ike Hitler, he ravaged, he de- 
manship on the part of the Pro-| joiled, he tortured, he burned 


ducers Theatre to become the/pooks, he butchered whole pop- 
Broadway sponsors of this great) Jotions _ 


play. In this play Marlowe launch- i in Bite aa 

gd , a -goer is given 
ed the mighty line of pose eee a real opportunity to compare Mar- 
speaking theatre, foreshadowing |)... with Shakespeare. Marlowe, 


: oe wth 
~ feel poetry of William like Shakespeare, had the historic 
ee “ . view. He was a master poet with a 
keen sense of the drama. But Mar- 
lowe lacked the insight which 
Shakespeare had, that insight which 
looked inside his characters and re- 
vealed what made them tick. The 
forces which motivated Hamlet, 
Othello, Lear and Macbeth on 
their march to destruction are there 


. e¢ 
The woman who sat next to me 
in the Winter Garden said she could 


think of nothing ‘else but the evil 


Son of a shoemaker, born in Can- 
terbury in 1564, Marlowe was sent 
to the King’s Schoo] “for fifty poor 
‘ boys,” went on to become a bril- 
liant student in Cambridge, a trans- 
Jator of Ovid, and a dramatist of 
first rank, and was murdered at the 
age of 28 in a London tavern after 
he was denounced by a professional 
informer as an enemy of the 
crown. Marlowe wrote “Tambur-, 
Jaine” at the age of 23 during his 
last year in Cambridge. 

The torrent of violence, ° war, 


murder and ruthless persecution 
which roars in barbaric color 
through “Tamburlaine” parallels the 
life of the playwright himself, who 
was accused of godless-heresy be- 
fore his genius was snuffed out by 
a knife wound in the head. 
“Tamburlaine” depicts the rise o 
Talmur Langra, Talmur the Lame, 
a 14th century Scythian shepherd There are excellent performances 
who became a thief and set out to! by Barbara Chilcott as Tambur- 
conquer the world. You see him Jaine’s wife; Coral Browne as the 


speare plays. But Marlowe never 
gave an inkling the spurs that sent 
Tamburlaine down the evil, sadistic 
path. 


“Tamburlaine” nevertheless is a 
mighty stage drama, the first of the 
great artistic expressions of the class 
struggle during the Elizabethan 
epoch. | 

The Canadian company has ren- 
dered a unique service to the the- 
atre by opening the door to the rich 
Elizabethan classic. It is played 

'with artistic insight. It is an at- 
f| traction one will remember a long 
time after he has seen it. 


snatching the crowns from kings of 
Persia, Turkey and Egypt, sup- 
—" and enslaving the popu- 
ace. 


House as the weak-spined King of 
Persia; William Hutt and William 
Shatner as Tamburlaine’s_ brutal 


ee hes ee ‘henchmen; Douglas Rain as the 
ne ae eee OHO Turkish Emperer, and Llovd Boc 
at the zenith of power. He is 


IS ~ 7 » 
glutted with his own conquests, cor-|"€ 4S his son. There is a cast of 
nearly 100 in this play and each 


rupted and finally destroyed by his 

own ambition. The conqueror,| actor performs with a sense of 
striding across a huge map of the; theatrical orchestration. 

world, seeking new nations to “Tamburla; Bt 
ravage, is stricken and dies a hor-| «UP OUrame — 


rible death in thé end. other one of those rare theatre 
But Tamurlaine’s death is not events that have brightened 
as horrible as the terrors and the Broadway stage this season. 


. e . 


by as much as 14 points at the 
beginning of the first quater, Char- 
ley Eckman, Western All-star 
coach, uncovered his secret strat- 
egy which resulted in a humiliat- 
ing 108-94 defeat for the Eastern- 
ers at Rochester Tuesday night. 
Eckman, ex-whistle tcoter who 
‘transferred himself off the officiat- 
ling court onto the coaching bench 


was comparable to the massive 
jumbo backfield used by the Los 
Angeles Rams some football sea- 
sons back. Like the Rams with 
a backfield averaging 220 pounds, 
Eckman put in a hardwood five 
which, man for man, topped 6-7 
in height. From then on it was 
no contest. Bob Petitt of St. Louis 
led the way—rebounding, passing, 
feeding, dumping in the layups 
and onehanders from the outside. 
| Vern Mikkelsen, Clyde Lovelette, 
‘and Maurice Stokes swept the 
-backboards as if they owned it. 
When these giants were relieved, 
Larry Foust, Mel Hutchins and 
George Yardley did likewise. Bobby 
Wanzer, Slater Martin and Bob 
Harrison handled the backcourt 
work and kept the defenses of 
East honest with their outside set- 
shots. a 


The West, following their dis- 


mal first quarter, looked like a 
unit that had played together for 


stars brought together for one 


game. With the East, it was just 
the opposite. Their offense sput- 
tered; passes stolen, going awry, 
iset-shots, off the mark and even 


- |free throws missing. But the main 


lack was rebounding. The West 

controlled both backboards,. tak- 

ing two or three follow-up shots 

when the first missed the. target. 
e 


With Dick McGuire not in top 
physical shape, the backcourt wiz- 
‘ardy. of Cousy and McGuire did 
not: materialize. Cousy’s behind- 
the back passes and other dexter us 
‘moves olten misfired, apparently 
_beeause other players were not sul- 
‘ficiently accustomed to anticipate 
his blind passing and feeding. 


the Eastern All-stars of the NBA| 


a few years ago, instituted what). 


imany seasons instead of individual} 
for the world to see in the Shake-' y 


| 


French food which would have. done Charlie Chaplin proud. 

In Milan that night, I put up at a little hotel which employed 
the man who took my baggage, who I thought was a station porter. 
Luckily for the budget, it was a third class hotel. Again my ap- 
pearance created quite a stir. Milan is not a tourist town, and in 


any case this is not a t®urist season. (In Paris I never heard Eng- 


i 


| 


} 


i 


While Petitt, leading scorer with, 
trampling ruthlessly over nations, | wife of the Turkish Emperor; Eric 20 points and voted most valuable, 


| pable, all-around team-play was 
‘responsible for the West victory. 
‘Maurice Stokes, the only rookie 
chosen to participate in the 6th 


h-' annual meeting of the Stars, stood’ 


out. Playing like an old pro, he 
contributed eight points, and was 
|invaluable in the rebounding, pass- 
Ing and feeding departments. 
Neil Johnston of the Warriors 
‘was the top scorer for the East 
with 17 points. a 


| The West’s victorv was their sec- | 
1@ ond, with the East leading the 


‘series at 4-2. 


— tortures he and his co-) 
orts inflicted on the peoples he 
warred against. I have never seen} 

. ! 


Classified Ads 


i 


HELP WANTED | 


——— 


| 


VOLUNTEERS urgently needed for part’ 
time help in progressive office. Write' 
Bex 106, The Worker.. } 


FOR SALE | 


' 


| 
ELECTRIC BLANKET—Top rated, uncon-| 
ditionai 2 yr. guarantee. $29.95 value.’ 
SPEC. $17.80. Standard Brand Dist., 143) 
Fourth Ave. (13 and 14 Sts.). One hour | 


free parking or two tokens. 


MOVING AND STORAGE | 


tia i 

MOVING, storage, long distance, pickup | 
service, days, nights, weekends, econo- 
mical. Kay's Budget Movers CH 3-3786. 


GHOVING, storage, long distance. experi- 
enced plane movers. Wendell. JE 6-8000. 


a 


¢ 


MOVING @ STORACE | 


Ivan Kozlovsky has a leading role 
Gudunov,’ Mussorgsky’s famous opera of 16th century Russia now 
at the New Cameo Theatre, 44 St. and Eighth Ave.. Alexander 
| Piregoy, one, of Russia’s finest singers portrays the title role. 


*y 
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lish spoken once.) When it was established that I was an Americano 
journalista from New York, one of the hotel family gathered round 
exclaimed knowingly, “Ah, New York Times!” I said no, not New 
York Times, Daily Worker. At whieh he shrugged as if to sav, 
naturally, if it isn’t the Times. “New York Times, Daily Worker,” 
he explained, with great finality. 

~ 


IN THE MORNING, before catching a train toward Cortina, 
I managed to locate the’ Milan office of L’'Unita, the Italian Com- 
munist Party organ. Oh yes, by aetual count of newspaper readers, 
three out of five Italians riding in third class coaches read L’Unita. 

Which was not surprising when we exchanged circulation fig- 
ures in the Milan office. A Milan edition is published right there. 
The paper circulates 150,000 daily and 450,000 Sunday. These 
figures are even more impressive when you are told that Italy's 
newspaper-reading population is comparatively low. Also there 
are very successtul publications of other specific types put out by 
the left. Once again, as in London and Paris, I was proudly shown 
the large proportion of space given to sports, three full large size 
pages in most issues ef L Unita. 

There were many~questions about America, the ceming election, 
the difference between the two parties if any, and when and how 
the turn against McCarthyite repression began, to the extent there 
has been a turn. Did the Daily Worker play any role in this turn? 

1 told them in my opinion the deep down anti-fascist, demo- 
cratic character of the American people was beginning to assert 
itself, but it was far from an easy downhill ride to victory over 
extreme reaction, and there was much struggle ahead. They were 
curious about the downfall ef McCarthy, whom they tended to 
regard as having been the petential American Mussolini. I said | 
I thought the Senate censure of McCarthy had becaual very impor- 
tant psychologically, embeldening many liberal minded Americans 
to speak out on peace and civil liberties, William Z. Foster, I re-. 
called, before the censure vote, had plainly stated that this was no 
small matter, that it represented a. crossroads, that if McCarthy 
was not censured we would have taken a step on the road toward 
fascism, that if he Were, we would have moved on the road back 
to traditional American demecracy. The censure, in turn, would 
not have been possible without the election results in which all Mce- 
Carthyites were specifically defeated . . . and here, I said, the Daily 
Worker certainly played its modest role in clarifying issues: and 
focussing attention on the McCarthyites, in one locality at least 
the role of the left being censidered decisive. 

. 


NINE MORE hours on the rails brought me, late at night, 
to Belluno, as far as I could get. Here I struggled through with- 
out finding anyone who spoke English, and struggled is the word. 
Upon finishing breakfast at the hotel in the morning, I offered to 
pay the woman who served me and she shrugged no and pointed 
toward the hotel ceunter. Ah, I thought, the European plan, it 
was included when I[ paid for my room. Half-way to the station 
] was overtaken by a panting hotel employe, who held out a slip 
for 350 lires for breakfast. 

Which was nothing to the next catastrophe. Mistaking an 
announcement, I boarded the first train in, triumphantly pulling 
the heavy suitcase, portable typewriter and travelling bag into 
the carriage. Just then another train. pulled in across the tracks 
on the opposite side. In sudden horror I asked “Collalzo?” (the 
end of the line toward Cortina) and was told “Padova,” which I ' 
had left behind the previous night. As the train was starting, I 
grabbed the light articles in one hand, pulled the valise down, 
catching it by the handle on the run to save time. At which treat- 
ment the handle protestingly ripped clean out of the valise—which 
will come as A Number One news to foreign editor Joe Clark, 
whose valise it is, or was—and somehew hugging it desperately 
with one arm, I staggered across the tracks and with the help of 
someone in the train managed te drag myself into the right train 
just as IT started to move. I tell you, theyll be talking about the - 
flying American for some time around the platform of Belluno. — 

Finally, that afternoon—Certina, a picturesque vacation town 
in the rugged Dolomites not far frem the Austrian Alps. Having 
glimpsed the Italian countryside and seen a bit of Milan, it is pos- 
sible to hazard the opinion that Certina is no more representative 
of Italy as a whole than say Sun Valley, Idaho, is representative. 
of the U.S.A. 

But whatever it was before, it is something else today. It is a 
gav, pulsing carnival of friendly international competition. As I 


«got into the horse drawn sleigh to be taken to press headquarters, 


I passed picturesque figures of skiing, skating, bob-sledding, hockey 
and ski jumping hanging from every possible point. Down the main 
street was a veritable riot of flags of all the nations. In the street, 
a Norwegian was stopping a group of young women with the 
word “Polska” on blue sweaters, and skis over shoulders and ges- 
turing for them to pose for a picture, which they did with a smile 
and friendly chattér. Athletes are pouring in with every train and 
bus. There is an air of excitement and wonderment at the simple 
fact of the pleasant mixing of people of all nations. Italy is very 
excited about plaving the host. 

Some of the Americans got in yesterday, and tomorrow I have 
been invited by ski-jump Coaeh Ragnar Ulland to watch them try 
out the Olympic jump fer the first time. Tonight is the first pre- 
Olympic competition, a hockey match between the Ktalian and 
Soviet teams. As I write this on the fifth floor of the Hotel Serena, 
out the window I see a group of Soviet women, hair streaming in 
the sunshine, alternately pledding, and gliding over the nearby. 
hills in practice for the cross country events. 

Through the kindly cooperation. ef the Italian organizing com- 
mittee, I was given the least expensive possible accommodations, 
which puts me in a room with two double deckers, army style. 
The others, due tontorrow and the next day, will be a Czech, a 
Hungarian and a Yugeslav. — | 

The place is truly bubbling. 
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ment Store Union. The numbers represent the two major 


raise in negotiations opening up in the next weeks with every department store under 


‘g 


demands the union plans to 


contract with District 65. 

® The “50” -stands for the 
union’s demand for a minimum 
wage of $50 a week—or $1.25 an 
hour. : 

© The “10” stands for a general 
wage increase of $10 a week for all 
‘65’ department store workers. 

The Dist. 65 News points out in 
its current issue that department 


Gil Rights Rider 
ls Opposed by lke 


store sales and profits are at an 
all-time high and that the union's 
demands can be met without put- 
ting a dent in store profits. 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 25.—President Eisenhower ex- 
pressed opposition today to coupling the Federal school aid 


It is also emphasized that the 


union is in “the best condition in: 
its history,” which adds to the 


chances for success in the drive 
for “50 and 10.” 


segregated schools. 
conference this morning the Pres- 
ident was peppered with questions 
ranging from his second term plans 
to the Middle East crisis. 


bill with a rider withholding funds from areas that enforce 
At his press! silat tein crchocnasilat toe 


COLLECTION 


(Continued from Page 1) 


First talks open with Bloom- 


ingdale’s, which has some 3,000 
All| 
contracts with stores provide for ard disarmament, he said, is going 
reopening of negotiations on such|to be slow,torturous, and gradual 


workers, Feb. 1 at 10 a.m. 


issues aS Wages, Commission § rates 
and ‘length-of-service _ eligibility 
for vacations. 


Eisenhower was asked whether 
he still has hopes of a disarma- 


ment agreement. Any move tow- 


at best. He stated his sky inspec- 
tion idea was to set the stage tor 
disarmament, but as things stand, 


Additional demands _ will be; 
raised for each store, according 
to the 65 News. © At Namani’s, 
Stern’s and Bloomingdale’s, the 
‘issue of warehouse rates which! 
lag behind other stores will be 
included. 

In preparation fer all negotia- 
tions, shop meetings are working 
out their own department and 
group demands. These meetings 
are also spelling out the role of, 
each els we in @5’s department! 
store organizing drive for 15,000 
new members. 

Thée News winds up: “But ‘50, 


|had failed through lack of prepa- 


the U.S. must remain strong, he 


added. 


he is going to fight for some long- 
term foreign aid authority as long 
as thee is a chance Congess will ap- 
prove the plan. 

He said he had not heard of, 
a suggestion by the West German | 
foreign minister for a new Big 
Four meeting, because the last one 


ration. 

He announced that Vice-Presi- 
dent Richard Nixon would go to) 
Brazil as the head of a four-mem-| 


‘ 


RWDSU, at 13 Astor Place, as a 


t for 
ig Goals— 50 & 10° 


“50 and 40.” This is the new slogan of District 65, Retail, Wholesale and Depart- 


|2.98 seconds, topped the practice 


Daily \ 


New York, Thursday, January 26, 1956 


Italian Bobsledders 
Top Practice Heats 


CORTINA, Italy, Jan. 25—American bobsledders again 
failed to match the speed of the Italians.today in the last 
practice runs before the opening of the Olympic two-man 
races Friday. — , ) : ~ 

Eugenio Monti, the 22-year-old’ 


Cortina brush salesman who holds. 
the course record of one minute, 


BA 


there was no hint of approaching 
snow in the clear skies that looked 
down today on ice-glazed, rock- 
littered downhill ski runs that al- 

ef ‘\ready have claimed 15 casualties in 
heats with a time of :22.45. Monti : 


3 : hal -ame practice. 
posted the best time in the official | Brench ore at 


two-man tryouts which ended yes- 


Maurice 


terday. 

Lamberto Dalla Costa was ‘sec- 
ond. today with a :22.82 eifort. 
But Washbound of East Harttord, 
i|Conn., America’s top hope in the 
two-man competition, was third 
with :23.60. Art Tyler of Roch- 
ester, N.Y., had the sixth best 
time, :25.70. | 


— 


central depot.” 


Collection lists of the AFL-CIO 
“Trade Union Committee for the 
Support of the Westinghouse 
Strikers” are available to every 
union and union member. 


FACT SHEET 
A fact sheet of the City AFL- 


|CIO along with their letter points 
He also served new notice that! 


out that of the.55,000 strikers, 13,- 
000 have had only three weeks of 
work since Aug, 8, 1955. 

Carey's remarks on the Pitts- 
burgh negotiations were contained 
in a letter to John M. Carmody, 
chairman of a 17-member national 
citizens committee set up last Sun- 
day in Washington to help bring 


about a Westinghouse settlement. 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt is a com-' 


mittee member. 
Carey said the IVE “without 


fourth in :24.0 and Max Angst of 
Switzerland’ was next. with :24.6. 
The two-man drills ended with 
the Italians holding the distinc- 
tion of “posting the best time in 
every practice session. 
will be closed tomorrow to. keep 
it in shape for the opening of ac- 
tual competition F oe 
Meanwhile, anxious Italian of- 
ficials prayed for badly needed 
isnow for tomorrow's opening of 
the winter Olympic games. 
Nearly three weeks have gone 
by since the last real snowfall. And 


Franz Kapus of Switzerland was) 


The track | 


Martel warned that the downhill 
event next week will be “a race 
of dath if it deosn’t snow soon.” 
U.S. coach Bob Sherman issned 
crash helmets to his skiers. And 
women’s Olympic ski champ An- 
drea Mead Lawrence of Parshall, 


eice, admitted, “This, ice is too 
rough even for me.” 

Italian Olympic officials switch- 
ed the women’s giant slalom event 
to a fresh site and hoped for snow. 
Just in case, more than 100 Italian 
ski troopers were up at dawn to- 
day shoveling snow onto the 
downhill run. 

A delegation from. Squaw Val- 
ley, Calif., today convinced the In- 
ternational Olympic Committee 
that the California resort can suc- 


cessfully stage the 1960 winter 
games, despite the attempt of the 
Austrian Olympic Committee to 
‘have the 1960 winter games 


ort I Geet the only mumbers|s A norican dhission for the in-' 


reservation” would take part in 


to remember. There’s also 1956—' 


the year in which ‘50 and 10° can 
become a reality. And there’s 65 
—the means through which it will 
become a reality.” | 


_|Nixon as 


: ,...| either a fact-finding or arbitration 
|auguration of the new Brazilian | setup 


president. 

He was asked: “If vou decide 
to run again, would you favor 
your running mate 


' “If arbitration is accepted, the 


the employes return to work pend- 
ing the arbitration decision,” Carey 


again?” : 
: . |said. Westinghouse has _ turned 
The President said his admira-' S 


|IUE would be prepare dto have) 


MONTGOMERY, Ala., Jan. 25. 
—Mayor W. A. Gayle, after fruit- 
less efforts to get Negro bus drivers 
to accept the humilating conditions 
which have kept them olf city 
busses for more than a month yes- 
terday called on whites to stop giv- 
ing Negroes rides. 


‘moved to Innsbruck. 


Montgomery Mayor Bids Whites 
Help Break Negro Bus Boycott 


blackmail transportation money in 
_any form or fashion.” 

| The Rev. Martin Luther King, 
head of the Montgomery Improve- 
‘ment Association, leader of the 
boycott, and Attorney Fred D. 
Gray, another Negro leader, have 
said they will not ever ride Mont- 


SANDHOGS 


(Continued from Page 1) 


tion, respect and deep affection 
for Nixon were well known, but 
. that he had not discussed the po- 
ered to Campbell; who had been litical future with Nixon. 

under water for more than an! fe said there never has been 
hour and a halt at the time, and|a vice president so. well | versed 
he descended again. Cables were in the affairs of government. He 
lowered to be attached to the door) cited Nixon’s trips abroad. Natur- 


in order to try pulling it shut. ally, the President continued, he 


Port Authority engineers claim! would not take any action affect-' 


that~the floodjng of the tunnel ing Nixon’s future without consult- 


down all suc hproposals. 


| The billion-dollar Westinghouse 
‘Corp. has been pressing for a five- 


‘year contract with a built-in pro- 
gram of time-study speedup, wa 
offs and wage cuts. IUE and UE 
‘have demanded pay increases un- 
‘der the wage reopener clause in 
ithe current two-year contract, as 
well as clarified ground rules for 
company time-study plans to pro- 
tect jobs and conditions of all 


Gayle said in his appeal for a’ bomrey buses until the boycott de- 
‘racist united front that the boy-| mands are met. They are asking 
cotting Negroes “are fighting to courteous treatment, a first come, 
destroy our social fabric just as' first served, seating arrangement 
much as the Negro radicals who and the hiring of Negro bus drivers 
are leading them.” The Mayor's, on predominantly Negro routes. 
get-tough policy came during the Some 60,000 Negroes are involved, 
eighth leuk of an almost 100 per-| more than 50 percent of the bus 
cent effective bus boycott by Ne- line’s customers. 

groes who objected to discourteous. 
‘drivers, being forced to stand while 


being constructed on the land side 
of Manhattan will “have no effect 
on the under-river work proceed- 
ing in the main construction tunnel 
of the third tube. ” 


The water will be confjned to, 
the flooded tunnel section, chief; 
engineer John M. Kyle stated. 

H. A. Druding, Port Authority 
resident engineer, who was direct- 
ing the operations yesterday, said 
he had no Idea how long this would 
delay work on the land-tunnel 
which is being constructed to pro- 
vide a “concrete cradle” for the 
main Jersey-sjde section. If the 
jammed door is not closed, Drud- 
ing stated at 4 yesterday after- 
noon, work may be halted indefi- 
nitely. 

This will not affect the Jersey 
side tunnel, where work has been! 
halted a week for other reasons. 

Traffic on 12th Ave. was de-' 
routed early yesterday when the’ 
tunnel was flooded but was re- 
sumed later. Engineers were keep-; 
ing a constant check on any ell 
sible undermining of the suspend-_| 
ed West Side highway. 


| mony ef Ruth and David Green- 


ing him. 

He declined to say whether, in 
the event he bows out, he would 
attempt to pick his successor. He 
pointed out that there was an- 
other question to be answered first 
--his own future. 


Dr. Urey Gets 


Oxford Post 


PRINCETON, N. J., Jan. 25.— 
Dr. Harold C. Urey, distinguished 


service professor in chemistry at 
the University of Chicago, who' 
played a prominent role in efforts 
to obtain clemency for the executed 
Julius and Ethel Rosenberg, was 
selected yesterday as Eastman pro- 
fessor at the University of Oxford 
for 1956-57. 

Assisting in making the selection 
of the Nobel Prize-winning atomic 
scientist, who eonsistently has de- 
clared publicly he found the testi- 


glass, key witnesses against the 
Rosenbergs, unbelievable, was the’ 
Association of American Rhodes 
Scholars. : 


all the more without defense,” a 


empty seats were. reserved for 


workers. whites, and an absenec of Negro 
Carey, and other IUE leaders) drivers. There was also an echo in 


charged yesterday that “no officer the Mayor's call of White Citizens 
of the corporation is here {0 pat-| Council propaganda which has 
ticipate in negotiations. grown in recent weeks. 

“If your optimistic statements) Montgomery Police 
of progress weré correct, there 
should have been no interruption. 
If they were correct, the leisurely 
pace that the corporation has fol- 
lowed through these 15 weeks is 


Commis- 


joined the White Citizens Council 
during a recent meeting, said his 
men would break up any Negro 
groups found “loitering” in white 
neighborhoods. Sellers referred to 
groups of Negroes waiting at pick- 
up points to be jitneyed home, 
‘either by their employers or by 
volunteer jitney drivers. 

Mayor Gayle Sellers and the 


telegram to Price in New York 
said. | 
The IUE leaders said it was bad 


policy to issue misleading _State-| WCC have been angered at the 
nents “that raise people’s hopes! wide support given: the bus boy- 
and then leave the. negotiations|Ccott, which has cost the National 


hanging.” Cit 
— me daily, 


The Text of 
John Gates’ Address | 


At Carnegie Hall 


-IN THIS WEEK’S WORKER 
| ee 


or 22 cents per mile on runs. 


“The Negroes are laughing at 
white people behind their backs 
|. « « white people who haul fhe 
maids and -cooks to and from 
work. ... The City Council urges 
the white people of Montgomery 
to cease the practice of -paying 


. 


— 
ee 


Enroll Now for the Jeff School 
Winter Term Extended— 10 Week Term Starts This Week 
‘Jefferson. School. of | Social Science-575 Sixth Ave., ae WA,9-1600 


° . 
sioner Clyde “Sellers, who openly 


Lines an estimated. $3,000) 
| Gayle declared: i 


Correction 


a typographical error in Joseph 
| Clark’s column had it: “Lerner 
| asks that the U. S. supply enough 
| arms to Egypt to match all the 
arms of all the Arab states.” -Of 
| course it should have read Israel, 
| not Egypt. 


_— 


’ 
; 


What On? 


i. 
| JANUARY 28-29: MidWinter Week-end at 


Colo., who usually likes to ski on - 


| cooperative, interracial Camp Midvale. Sat. 


night: Square dancing, party games, en- 
'tertainment. Sunday at 1 p.m.; 
| Dinner. 
Reservations: Midvale Camp Corp. Mid- 


| LINCOLN BIRTHDAY RALLY Sunday 
‘afternoon 2 p.m., Feb. 12. -‘“Twenty Years 
‘Fighting Fascism—The Milding of Our 
Generation.’”’ Dr. Edward K. Barsky, John 
Gates, Steve Neilson, Milt Wolff. Enter- 
tainment. Adm. $1. The Pythian, 135 W. 
170 St. Veterans of Abraham Lincoln Bri- 
gade. 


DR. ANNETTE T. RUBINSTEIN—Shakes- 
peare’s Political Piays. 589 W. 71 St., Apt: 
10A. Thursday, Jan. 26—Richard II at 
8 p.m. Single admission $1.50. 


MOZART FESTIVAL Sunday afternoon, 
Jan. 29: Highlighted by film of his opers 
‘‘The Marriage of Figaro.” Full length 
picture; Berlin State Orchestra Sung in 
German, English titles. Also Mozart arias 
presented by guest singer, short comment 
on the musical career of Mozart by Sidney 


—e 


: 


. 
i 
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| 


Finkelstein. Yorkville Temple, 157 EB. 86 


-man American. 


—————> 
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BOWS GODUNOY 


44ST. 8 


Italian 
At 2:30 p.m.: Children’s Party. | 


‘St. N. Y¥.. Admission; $1.25, Spons.: ‘Ger-- 


.% 


